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ORTHAMPTON INS STITUTE, 


CLERKEN\ ENWELL. 


The Governing Body of the Northampton Institute are zo pecparet to 
receive APPLICATIONS for the appointment of a P pix P le 
will be directly responsible for the organisation and devine of 
the educational work of the Institute, and will be expected himself to 
lecture in one department. He will also have the general direction of 
the whole of the work of the Institute, including the Social and 
Recreative Department, except that he will have no responsibility in 
connection with the kee ping of accounts. The stipend has been fixed 
at £600 per annum. 

The duties and remuneration in connection with the appointment 
will commence on January Ist, 1896, but the Governing Body will 
require to avail themselves of the advice of the Principal with refer- 
ence to the completion of the Institute, and the appointment of 
teachers and lecturers as from the Ist October next. 

Application must be made on forms which can be obtained from the 
undersigned (from whom further information respecting the duties of 
the office can be obtained), and must be received at this ates not later 
than 10 a.m. on the morning of 14th September next. Canvassing 
members of the Governing Body will Ly deemed a disqualification. 

J.J. Lampert, Clerk (pro tem.). 

8, Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street, EC, 

9th July, 1895. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE, 


HARRIS CHAIR OF PHYSICS. 

The Council of this College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair, which has been newly 
instituted hy the Trustees of the Harris Bequest. The salary has been 

fixed at £400 per annum, with a share of the Fees. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on 15th October. 

Applications, accompanied by thirty copies of Testimonials, mone 
be sent to the undersigned not later than Wedne - ay, 2ist Augus 

R. . Kern, Secretary. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTII 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 





APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER AND 
DEMONSTRATOR IN ENGINEERING. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ENGINEERING in the 
above College. 

Candidates should state their age, and send 70 copies of application 
and testimonials on or before August Sist, 1895, to the undersigned, 
from whom particulars of the duties and salary may be obtained. 

University College, Cardiff, J. A. Jenkins, B.A 

uly 15th, 1805. Registrar — Sec retary. 
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OoL sLEGE of PRECEPTORS.—The 

COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS are about to 
APPOINT additional EXAMINERS in the following Subjects :— 
(1) Geography ; (2) Scripture History. Candidates must be Graduates 
in Honours, with considerable experience as schoolmasters. Appli- 
cations, stating age, experience, &c., and accompanied by testimonials, 
should be addressed to the Dean of the College, Bloon isbury Square, 
W.C, not later than the 15th of September. 

C. R. Honesox, B.A., Secretary. 
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IXTH INTERNATIONAL GEO- 


GRAPHICAL CONGRESS, 
Honorary President—H.R,H. the DUKE of YORK, K.G., K.T., & 
President—CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.RS. 

The CONGRESS meets in the ROOMS of the IMPERIAL IN- 
STITUTE, from FRIDAY, 26th Jury, to SATURDAY, 3rd Avovust, 
for the Re ading and Discussion of P ‘apers in all brane hes of Geo- 
graphy. A Geographical Exhibition of exceptional interest has been 
prepared. Preliminary Programmes of Proceedings, and of the 
Receptions, &c., which have been arranged are now ready, and may be 
had on application at the Offices of the Congress, the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, |, Saville Row, W., where members may be enrolled. 
Only those names which are received on or before July 22nd can be 
included in the first list of members. 

The fee for members, ladies or gentlemen, is £1; but members may 
purchase transferrable tickets admitting a lady for ls. No person is 
admitted to the meetings of the Congress without a ticket. 

J. Scorr Kerrie, 
Hven Ronent Mint, 


ASSOCIATION of the 


UNITED KINGDOM, 
President—The MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P., G.C.B. 
The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of this ASSOCLTATION 
will be held in CARDIFF from SEPTEMBER loth to Mth inclusive. 
Papers will be read on various Subjects relating to Library Legislation, 
Library Management, and Bibliography. The Council will be glad to 
receive offers of Paper n of which should be forwarded at 
once to the Hon. Secretary. MSS. must be submitted to the Council 
for approval not later than August Lith. 
Qu, Hanover Square, W. J. Y.W. MacAus TER, Aon See. 
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ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patroniaed by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 


Messrs DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records, 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


Vor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,&c.,ata moderateccst, 

Specimens and price list on Applic ation. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in tho 
following Collections :— 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, MEKMITAGE, 6T, PETERKS- 
Pirtt, FLORENCE, BUG, 
ACADEMY OF FINE AKkfTs, PRADO, MADRID, 

FLORENCE, VATICAN, KROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 

AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, Xe. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, pos 
freo, ONE SAILLING. 
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New Pampacer—Free on Arriics-ton. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


THE HISTORY of ROME. By 
THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated by Professor 
DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised. In 5 vols., crown 8vo, 37s, 6d, Each volume 
separately, 7s. 6d. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 
the History of Rome from Casar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN, Translated by Professor 
DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. In 2 vols., 8vo, Maps, 36s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 6 vols., demy 8vo. 
Each volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Fourteenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 





THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, 
LIBRARY EDITION, in demy 8vo, 7s, 6d.; POPULAR 
EDITION, in crown 8vo, red cloth, 2s.; canvas cloth, 
Is, dal. 





THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester, ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON, 12 vols., demy 8vo, £9. Each separately 
(with the exception of VI. and VII.), lis. The New 
Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol, XII, is the Index, 
Vols, ITl, and LV, reprinting. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN, By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


THE HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION (1789-1800), By LOUIS ADOLPHE 
THIERS, ‘Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL, 
New Edition. With 50 Ulustrations on Steel. In 
5 vols., demy 8vo, 45s. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE, By FAUVELET de BOURRIENNHE, Private 
Secretary to the Emperor. Edited by Colonel PHIPPS, 
t vols., crown 8yo, with Lllustrations, 36s, 


THE COURT and FAMILY of NAPO- 


LEON. By LAURE JUNOT, Duchesse d’Abrantés. 
A New and Revised Edition, with Additional Notes, 
and an Explanatory List of the Titles of the persons 
mentioned in the work, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 36s, 





THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 


POLE, FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S,A. In 9 vols,, demy 8vo, 


with Portraits, £5 5s, 


THE LIFE of JOHN CHURCHILL, 
DUKE of MARLBOROUGH to the Accession of Queen 
Anne, By Vield-Marshal Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols,, demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
Plans, 32s. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


style is often charmingly musical, and the thoughts breathed 
are in many instances singularly beautiful, pure, and 
original.”—Znglish Churchman, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 
NEW BOOK BY E. V. B. 
Tastefully bound in cloth or parchment, price 53. 


A Garden of Pleasure. 


By E. V. B., Author of ‘‘ Days and Hours in 

a Garden.”’ 
NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR COUNTY 
SERIES. 

On antique paper, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; 
Hand-made paper, Roxburgh, price 10s. 6d. net. 


The History of 


Northumberland. 
By CADWALLADER J. BATES. 


In demy 80, prettily bound, Cheap Edition, 
price 3s, 6d, net. 


The History of Devonshire. 
By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S., Author of the 


** West Coun'ry Garland,’’ &c. 
“The volume will be an acquisition to any library, and, 
from an historic point of view, the knowledge to be gained 
from its perusal must be invaluable to every dweller in the 
county; while in those who have not the pleasure to be 
natives must be awakered a lively interest after perusing 
its contents,’’— Western Guardian, 


In demy 8vo, paper cover, price 28. 6d. each. 
Carmina Vedastina 


AND 
Tragico-Comoedia de 
Sancto Vedasto. 


By W. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., F.8.A. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in art linen, 
price 6s. 


As Gold in the Furnace. 


By MARY OROSS, Author of “ Under 
Sentence,’’ ‘* False Witness,’’ &c. 
“A lively tale, with much genuine human character 
artistically developed, The dialogue is vivacious through- 
out, and scenes both of high life and low are strikingly 
painted. A novel of high literary qualities, with a plot both 
daring and original.’’—Morning Leader, 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


Runic Rocks : 


A North Sea Idyl. 
By WILUELM JENSEN. Translated by 
MARIANNE E. SUCKLING, with a Preface 
by Professor G. FIEDLER. 
"We shall be greatly surprised if this book is not very 
successful, and we feel that a considerable debt of gratitude 
is owing to Miss Suckling for translation, and to Professor 
Fiedler for introducing ‘ Runic Rocks’ and Wilhelm Jensen 
to English readers.””"—Birmingham Daily Gazette, 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 


The Furled Banner ; 


Or, a Father's Mistake. 


By HEATHER GREY, Author of ‘‘ Lord 
Stafford Audley; or, Some Children of the 
King.’’ 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Poems. 
By LOUIS H. VICTORY. 


“Compositions of high worth and lasting merit. The 


“It is certainly a pleasure to read these poems, and we 





By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols.,, 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 12s, 


Riowarpd Bentey & Son, New Burlington Street | _ ei aan 
Publishors in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. | ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Parernosrer Row, LonpDon. 


trust they will become popular.” —Reynolds’s Newspaper, 


will find many ennobling and elevating thoughts scattered 
through the volume.” — Week/y Irish Times, 


“Our readers will peruse these poems with interest, and 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The NOVEL SERIES, 


*,* This is a Series of Works, each in One Volume, by the 
Best Writers of the day, English and American. Tho 
volumes are suitable for the pocket and the shelf: they are 
convenient to handle, being of the square l6mo size, whi! 
from their appearance, as well as from their literary merit 
they well deserve a place in the library. The volumes are 
bound in cloth, and are uniform, except in thickness and 
in price. The prices will be 28, 8s, and 4s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE SERIES, READY 
THIS DAY, is 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
By F. Anstey. 
With Twenty-four Full-Page Illustrations, Price 3s, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES, JUST PUB- 
LISHED, PRICE 2s., is 


THE STORY OF BESSIE 
COSTRELL. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


From the Christian World. -“* Mrs. Ward has done nothing 
finer than this brief story. The sustained interest, which 
does not permit the reader to miss a line ; the vivid clear- 
ness in which each character stands out in self-revelation ; 
the unfailing insight into the familiar and confused workings 
of the village mind—all represent work of the highest class. 
‘The Story of Bessie Costrell’ will become an English 
classic.” 

From the Times.—‘*There are masterly tovches and 
striking sentences in many pages of this little volume....... 
Mrs. Humphry Waruw’s admirers will say that she has seldom 
written with more force than in describing the tardy remorse 
of the hard, unrelenting husband.” 

*,* Other Volumes will be announced in due course, 


The Rev. J. E.C. WELLDON’S NEW BOOK, 
NOTICE.—ihe SECOND EDITION of 
“GERALD EVERSLEY'’S 
FRIENDSHIP: a Study in Real 
Life,” by the Rev. J. E. 0. WELL- 
DON, Head Master of Harrow School, 


crewn 8vo, 68., 18 now ready. 
“In every page of his book, Mr. Welldon shows an 
earnestness of aim and a sympathy with boy life, as well as 
a knowledge of boy nature which are altogether admirable.” 
Daily Te’egraph. 
“‘ The tone of the volum> is high, and the counsels it con- 
tains are weighty, wise, and calculated to exercise a bene- 
ficial influence on the youthful reader.” —Znglish Churchman, 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, | 
TILLERS of the SAND: being a 
Fitful Record of the Rosebery Administration from the 
Triumph of Ladas to the Decline and Fall—off. By 
OWEN SEAMAN, Author of *‘ Horace at Cambridge,” 
and ** With Double Pipe.” 
“Taken as a whole we are much mistaken if any better 
volume of political verse has made its appearance since 
tho days of the ‘ Rolliad’ and the emcees o 
he World, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE VAGABONDS.” 


On July 26, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE VAGABONDS. By Margaret 
L. WOODS, Author of “Esther Vanhomrigh,” “A 
Village Tragedy,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER § €O.S 
POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


On July 26, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 


STANHOPE of CHESTER. By Percy 


ANDREAE, Author of ‘‘ The-Mask and the Man,” &c. 


NEW STORY BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
Notice.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST contains the second instalment of a new 
SERIAL STORY by 8. R. CROCKETT, Author of 
** The Raiders,” “* The Stickit Minister,’”’ &c., entitled 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB of the CITY: 


his Progress and Adventures ; 

and the following contributions: —“IN CHALET 
LAND”; “AN OUT-OF-DATE REFORMER”; “* THE 
PLACE of the SACRED BO-TREE”; “ THANKS- 
GIVING at the FARM”; “THE LAND of the BAN- 
DIT”; and *“* THE SOWERS,” by HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN, Chaps, XXV.—XXVIII. 

At al! Booksellers and Newsagents on July 26. Price Sixpence. 











London : Smrtu, Exper & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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Tue Eprtor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 

letters regarding the supply of the paper, 

§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 

and not to the Eprror. 





LITERATURE. 


The Tragedy of Fotheringay: Founded on the 
Journal of D. Bourgoing, Physician to 
Mary Queen of Scots, and on Unpublished 
MS. Documents. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford. (A. & C. 
Black.) 


Tne main reason, or excuse, for the produc- 
tion of this handsome volume is doubtless 
to be found in the perennial interest of its 
subject. But one must demur to the 
“ unpublished MS. documents ” of the title : 
“the lady doth protest too much.” 
Bourgoing’s Journal, the staple of the 
narrative, was printed by M. Chantelauze 
in 1876—as indeed we are told on p. 2. 
Few and scanty are the details given 
here for the first time. The MSS. in the 
Appendix have all been printed before, 
either entirely or in their more important 
particulars. The “Tanner” and ‘“‘ Ashmole” 
accounts of the execution are substantially 
identical, and have been printed by Ellis, 
and used by Sharon Turner. The descrip- 
tion of Mary on the fatal day, ‘‘from a 
MS.,” is in Strype’s Annals. The other 
—_ are avowedly reprinted from the 
publications of the Hist. MSS. Commission, 
and the story of the Queen’s last hours is 
derived from Jebb (note p. 200). 

In this plentiful lack of new material, we 
are the more grateful for original drawings 
of the trial and execution—rough sketches, 
with numbered figures, and lists of the 
ey intended, in the handwriting of 

bert Beale, the clerk of the council, who 
carried the warrant to Fotheringay. He 
was the ancestor of Lord Calthorpe, by 
whose permission these drawings (from the 
Yelverton MSS.) are published. 

The frontispiece is a copy of the memorial 
portrait from Blair’s College, Aberdeen. 
The picture, representing Mary as she 
stepped upon the scaffold, is not, of course, 
an original. In the background aro two 
smaller pictures, one of the actual execution, 
another the figures of Kennedy and Curle, 
who attended their mistress to the last. 
The former has been enlarged as an 
additional illustration. It is of little value, 
for it inaccurately represents the block as a 
high one, whereas Mrs. Maxwell Scott ex- 


sentence, the long waiting and irresolution 
of Elizabeth, the signing of the warrant, 
and the final scene. Two chapters follow: 
on the funeral at Peterborough, and the re- 
interment at Westminster. The story is 
well and skilfully told. As in the Tales 
of a Grandfather, the Sbias is decidedly for 
Mary. All the action of the English and 
Elizabeth is simple iniquity and hypocrisy. 
All Mary’s assumptions are granted, all her 
denials accepted, all her accusations taken 
as proved. Her past is wholly ignored. 
Such a view is easy and coherent. The 
only objection to it is that it is unhistorical, 
blinking real difficulties, and taking no 
account of the broad, daylight, common- 
sense considerations which, in the long run, 
make for truth. 

The situation which had now (in 1586) 
become intolerable had been long preparing. 
It was really a state of war—covert, un- 
avowed, and so lacking those restraints by 
which the evils of war, waged be- 
tween honourable foes, may be alleviated. 
The heiress-presumptive to the crown was 
the hope and the tool of the enemies of 
England. She had been for eighteen years 
a guest, a captive, a hostage; and ever 


**a thorn 
Intestine, far witbin defensive arms 
A cleaving mischief.”’ 


And now came the discovery of Babington’s 
plot to murder the Queen. Was Mary his 
accomplice? For her innocence we have 
her own word; of her guilt there is a 
moral certainty. We must remember that 
complicity would be palliated to her con- 
science by the highest authority she acknow- 
ledged. [Elizabeth was excommunicated, 
and by the bull of 1570 declared a mere 
usurper. Mary held, plausibly enough, 
that she was justified in working for her 
own deliverance from captivity. It was 
idle to fancy that she could be rescued by 
foreign powers without an invasion. Of 
such a project she denied all knowledge, 
though her dying message to Philip bade 
him persevere in it. The success implied 
the destruction of Elizabeth, which, indeed, 
might have resulted even from an abortive 
attempt at revolution. 

The plan of a Spanish invasion and the 
plot against the queen’s life were so neces- 
sarily connected that to keep them apart 
was practically impossible. Babington never 
doubted Mary’s knowledge of both, nor did 
Mendoza. It was the inference natural to 
men who best knew all the circumstances— 
a conclusion corroborated by the evidonce 
of Mary’s secretaries, and attested by 
Babington’s confession, carefully corrected 
in his own hand. But, as things stood, 
complete legal proof was difficult, if not 
impossible. 

In the first place, Elizabeth spurned the 
notion of bringing any crowned head under 





prossly notes that Mary lay fiat, with her 
ead raised only a few inches. The 
queen’s arms, too, were not placed in front 
of her, but were slightly held behind 
her back by the assistant executioner. 

The events chronicled in this volume extend 
from August 16, 1586, to February 8, 1587, 
and include the arrest at Tixall, the return 
to Chartley, the examination at Fotheringay, 
the proceedings in the Star Chamber, the 


able practices, they should be wrapped up 
in silence.” ; 


Elizabeth, ‘‘ for I knew as much already as 


the jurisdiction of an ordinary tribunal, of 
following the usual form of trial before 
judge and jury—“ a proper course, forsooth, 
of trial against a princess.” To avoid any 
trial whatever, she had written privately to 
Mary that “if she would confess her treason- 


added 


she could confess.” As the matter had to 
be examined, she referred the cause 

** to the noblest personages of the land, and the 
judges of the realm: andalllittleenough. For 
we princes sit, as it were, upon stages, in the 
sight and view of all the world... . It be- 
hoveth us therefore to be careful that ail our 
proceedings are just and honourable.” 


Mary, as might have been expected, 
adroitly availed herself of the advantage 
given her by the irregularity of the pro- 
cedure. She stood upon her royal right to be 
judged of noman. She took the line, first of 
flat denial; then, finding that much was 
already known, of partial and cautious 
admission. Burleigh urged (as his words 
are given by Mrs. Maxwell Scott) : ‘‘ If the 
Spanish army had entered the country, 
could you have answered for the life of the 
Queen?” Mary replied with ironic sim- 
plicity, that she could not answer for their 
intentions—“ but I am very sure they would 
have done something for me, and if you had 
wished to employ my services, I should have 
been able to bring about a good under- 
standing between you and them.” (Bur- 
leigh himself, by the way, was one of those 
she commended to the vengeful remembrance 
of Philip.) During her examination by the 
Commissioners, Mary expressed much scorn 
for the quibbling of the lawyers—“ messieurs 
les chicaneurs,” as Bourgoing calls them, 
It was another proof of her consummate 
dexterity. The report of the Star Chamber 
on the examination at Fotheringay is 
straightforward and convincing. There is 
no way to rebut the evidence against Mary, 
but by imputing deliberate subornation and 
forgery to Burleigh and Walsingham. 
Such an imputation is far more improb- 
able than the supposition that Mary should 
have accepted all the obvious consequences 
of Spanish intervention. It is from her 
defenders and apologists that the special 
pleading comes. A series of doubts and 
cavils has to be raised as to the exact con- 
tents and history of the ciphered com- 
munications passing between her and the 
conspirators. Certainly, it would have 
been better to have confronted Mary with 
Babington and her secretaries. But Eliza- 
beth shrank from too public or too complete 
an exposure of Mary’s share in the plot, 
and “‘ moved in a strange diagonal,” doing 
substantial justice in an irregular fashion. 
Mary could not be allowed to plot against 
the government under the shelter of its 
protection; for her prison had been her 
asylum too. Her own subjects would have 
given her short shrift. Time would have 
befriended her had she been content to wait 
for her inheritance, though the position 
must have been difficult, both to her and to 
the nation. 

Mary assumed, and consistently main- 
tained, the character of a martyr to her 
faith, just as if she had had any choice 
in the matter. She spoke untruly to 
Melville when assuring him that she 
had done nothing “prejudicial to the 
state”? of her son, whom she had dis- 
inherited in favour of Philip. She forgave 
‘‘ with a good heart’ all that had offended 
her—sending the list of her enemies to 





‘‘Not to entrap her, 


Philip, with a charge not to forget them. 
She prayed for ‘‘ peace between Christian 
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princes and the conversion of England to —_ her of Darnley’s end. The actress 
the true faith”’—a matter she had done her | had read every available memoir and com- 


best to arrange in her own way. 


The | mentary on her heroine’s career, and gave 


stupid bigotry of Kent and Fletcher gave | no doubtful indication of the spirit in which 
the semblance of that persecution a Mary had taken revenge for Rizzio. The 
to a martyrdom. The Dean’s “_~ = beautiful face darkened, the clear, sweet 
——— ——— Be gg men ; 7 ot —— > - mee yy Py es 
whole assem she admitted her share in that dark night’s 
clear-toned petitions in sonorous Latin. work, The confessor, having got - the 
The stage effects of dress and colour were | bottom of things, moved with pious com- 


not forgotten. Mr. Froude’s description of 
her appearance when disrobed as ‘‘ blood- 
red from head to foot” reads like a violent 
exaggeration. But it is borne out by his 
quotation from Teulet, and by a con- 
temporary account given by Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott, although in her text she gives Mary 
‘‘a brown velvet skirt and black satin 
bodice.” 

Mary’s design was but too successful, in 
one direction at least. Some of Babington’s 
conspirators were gentlemen of the body- 
guard of Elizabeth, who ‘in trust had 
found treason,” as she said. Their loyal 
countrymen confounded the treachery with 
the religion of the traitors in an abhorrence 
which flattered and strengthened their own 
Protestant prejudice. Spenser shows this 
state of mind most vividly. He has not 
scrupled absolutely to identify Mary with 
the Roman Church as the ‘ false Duessa.”’ 
He has even availed himself of an actual 
incident in her execution—the change in her 
face immediately after death—when he 
narrates (in the first book of his poem) the 
despoiling of the Witch (viii. 46). In a 
later passage (V. x.) he directly allegorizes 
Mary’s trial, and, of course, credits Eliza- 
beth with sincerity in her hesitation to carry 
out the sentence. It really seems the more 
reasonable view. At the time it might 
well appear that Mary’s execution would 
rouse, not paralyse, the enemies of the 
nation. Elizabeth had full knowledge 
of her own perils. Her strong nerves 
were evidently giving way, as she mut- 
tered to herself her vacillating counsels. 
She declared in noble, earnest protestation 
that for herself she was not “ fond to live,” 
nor feared to die. But England’s future 
hung upon her life, and it was not clear 
how that could best be safeguarded. Not 
till after eighteon years of anxiety and 
danger did she look with longing on an 
expedient familiar to the politicians of the 
age which witnessed the murders of the 
Guises, of Henry III., of William the 
Silent—not to speak of the St. Bartholomew. 
Only when fear and doubt beset her on 
every side, when the warrant had to be 
sealed in secrecy, and the executioner— 
‘* with his instrument”—had to be smuggled 
out of London, cnly in such an hour of 
darkness and dread did Elizabeth tempt 
Paulet as John tempted Hubert. Weak 
enough ; but not weaker than that scene at 
Greenwich, when the Queen, at her council- 
table, rated Burleigh, who had forced her 
hand, and ordered Davison to the Tower. 

Perhaps the masters of fiction, or of 
dramatic interpretation, may give as good 
and inclusive a view of the whole matter as 
historians bound to foregone conclusions. 
Anyone who remembers Ristori’s rendering 
of Schiller is not likely to forget the sceno 
of confession, in which the ghostly father 








monplace to the order of the day, assuming 
rather than receiving assurance of the com- 
punction of his penitent, from whom the 
overshadowing gloom had already passed 
away. Scott has evoked the same reminis- 
cence in his Adbdo¢t with singular and am- 
biguous effect. At the mention of the ball 
at Holyrood on her page’s fatal wedding, 
Mary has a violent nervous crisis, and we 
are left to infer that the horror, if not the 
remorse, of the crime has haunted her ever 
since. Thackeray, too, ina pungent, though 
modern and familiar fashion, has given us 
his reading of the history. His Duchesse 
d’Ivry, in Zhe Newcomes, has the nature 
as well as the nickname of the Queen of 
Scots; and the analysis of her character 
and motives gives, Ijthink, very pregnant 
hints for understanding her prototype. She 
has the same faculty for sham feeling, for 
crises of affection, disenchantment, and 
despair, the same innocent-looking expe- 
dients{for compassing the ends of her malics 
and revenge that Mary exhibited on a 
larger theatre and to deadlier purpose. The 
sixteenth century was both rougher and 
more subtle than our own, and Mary’s grasp 
was firm and her touch light: ‘“‘a pard-like 
spirit, beautiful and swift,” sudden and 
deadly in spring, and sharp of claw, but 
fascinating in grace of movement, and irre- 
sistible in charm. 

The drama of which the tragedy of 
Fotheringay is the last act will always keep 
its interest. We need not try to pronounce 
a final judgment on either of its chief 
characters. The array of motives actuating 
each is visible enough, but we cannot tell 
which motive really determined the action 
taken. Meanwhile they lie in peace at last, 
with the chapel and the ashes of their 
common ancestor between them—‘ and we 
also die, and end our quarrels and conten- 
tions by passing to a final sentence.” 

R. C. Brownz. 








Alonzo Quixano, otherwise Don Quixote. 


G. E. Morrison. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Tue statement has frequently been made, 
and a recent theatrical event proved it to 
the satisfaction of the impetuous, that it is 
not possible to dramatise the story of the 
“knight of the rueful countenance.” Un- 
deterred by accepted theories, and the failure 
of a practical experiment, Mr. Morrison 
publishes a most serious attempt to render 
dramatic justice to Cervantes. In a scholarly 
and admirably worded preface, he explains 
what he believes to be the causes of failure 
in previous stage versions, and pleads for a 
consideration of the methods he has adopted 
to evade similar disasters. While frankly 
admitting that his own play has grave faults 
enough, he adds truthfully, “It is at least 


By 





————— 


reverential, and remembering the paltry and 
degraded uses to which Quixote has been so 
often put, I am not without hope that those 
who share my reverence will forgive my 
errors.” Now this is sensible and modest 
withal, and the rest of his preface makes 
the reader willing to study his work. He 
first notices the three futile methods adopted 
by former dramatists : the attempts of those 
who only strung together certain of Quixote’s 
adventures as related in the romance, of 
those who utilised mere episodes in which 
the knight had really no part and is merely 
a useless accessory, and of those who, having 
stolen a plot from a foreign source, en- 
deavoured to make the creations of Cervantes 
dance to the piping of an alien. Of his 
own scheme, he says : 


‘*T have therefore taken Quixote’s character 
as my one central fact. I have adopted his 
story in toto, not asking whether Cervantes, 
true to his scheme of ridicule, has omitted or 
suppressed this fact or that. I have modified 
no principal character, and have developed 
ouly one—that of Antonia. . . In their 
mutual love I find that same fixed point from 
which the growing tragedy of his madness, his 
wanderings from his one true care and duty, 
may be measured.” 


Mr. Morrison hastens to point out that 
the Quixote of the beginning of the book 
and the Quixote at the end of it are quite 
different people. Indeed, had not Cer- 
vantes grown enamoured of his hero, his 
book had probably died of its own success, 
disappeared with chivalry itself from Spain. 
This fact he realises keenly, and might 
have dwelt on longer, therefore he only 
tries, in his play, to reproduce the Quixote 
that Cervantes ‘‘ finished with.” In other 
words, he regards the tragedy, not the farce. 
Tt is one thing to state your case with 
ability, and quite another to write a good 
play on the lines you defend, be they never 
so excellent. I turned, therefore, with con- 
siderable curiosity from the promise to the 
erformance. The first act opens with the 
urning of the books, an episode treated 
rather heavily. Moreover, some of the 
earlier verse is not by any means happy : 


- oe I unction. Still have we bled him 


y 
And I, as I might say, have to his eyes 
Administered the last office of our church,’’ 


is a passage that limps very lamely. But 
a worse blunder occurs later in the play, 
when a beautiful scene is menaced by the 
appalling line : 

** thy sister’s only child 
Who filled the kingcups. Oh see, see, see, ee,” 


besides which the notorious ‘‘ O Sophonisba, 
Sophonisba 0!” is almost pardonable. Still, 
such passages often do pass for tolerable 
blank verse, and I should not have scoffed 
at them but for the contrast lurking in Mr. 
Morrison’s happier and far more frequent 
moments. But the pea when the bed is 4 
particularly comfortable one does disturb 
the sleeper amazingly. Such blemishes 
deserve castigation because there are 80 
few of them, and they are, therefore, ua- 
accountable. Scarcely, indeed, have ones 


ears ceased smarting at the harshness of the 
lines first quoted when occurs this fine 
martial passage, wherein Quixote reveals 
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his plans for destroying the invading army 
of the Moors: 
* Nicholas : Where wouldst thou raise such levies ? 
Quixote : I would raise them, 
Yet would I draw no merchant from his booth, 
Nor take the hammer from one busy hand, 
Nor leave one flock of sheep or goats un- 
tended, 
Nor stay the singing of a single scythe 
— out all Spain. You,understand me 


not. 
Thou wouldst raise levies, Nicholas, so would I. 
But not thy levies. I would put my trust 
Not in unproven thousands, but tried few, 
Some half a dozen, or at most a dozen. 
Each man of whom—if one may call them 


men, 

Seeing what often passes as a man, 

Could with one sunlit sweep of his swift sword 

Flash out the life of half a thousand Moors. 

Why look ye so? (Good friends, do you not 
take me ? 

Call forth the knights of Spain!” 


A charming scene with Antonia follows, 
in which he reminds her how she first came 
to him as a little maid : 

‘* Thy head just level with my heart, as now, 
Who would not have a nursery rhyme or tale 
End sadly, nor would give her uncle peace 
Till he turned poet, and in halting lines 
Mended its sadness. Ay, I see thee now, 

The fairies’ caterer, who every eve 

Would make a circuit of our little garden, 

And in each kingcup put a drop of water 

That elves should thirst not in their midnight 

dance.” 

Skilful use is made of this passage twice in 

succeeding acts, for it gives the clue to the 

tender relations existing between uncle and 
niece, on which the play hinges. A tender 
and poignant effect is seized in the third 
act, where Antonia comes to him at the 

Duke’s palace at the season when his 

madness has enraged the people of the 

country side. Quixote mistakes her for a 

princess in danger, and, so soon as she asks 

him, ‘‘ Dost thou know me ?”’ he replies : 

“ How should I, lady? I am no enchanter, 

But a poor knight—thy knight, if so thou wilt. 

Tell me thy tale. I know it is a sad one, 

But yet not past my mending.”’ 

And as he dies he utters these lines, the 

beautiful concluding words of the play : 

“ It darkens on to rain ; to-night the elves 
Will lack no water. Oome, bring me thy book, 
What tale is this—so sad—to noel, my mending.”’ 

These scenes between uncle and niece jus- 

tify Mr. Morrison’s experiment: they are 

pathetic and delicate, and assuredly they 
do Cervantes no injury. 

For the rest, the play deals with well- 
known adventures, the slashing of the 
wine skins, the vigil over the armour, 
the residence at the Duke’s court, Sancho’s 
governorship. The character of the squire 
is deftly contrived, for in great measure he 
speaks the words Cervantes wrote. His 
part in the story, too, without being un- 
duly dwarfed, is properly made subordinate 
to that of the knight. The Quixote is 
Quixote, ‘not Lancelot nor another.” The 
reverence shown for Cervantes, the care 
to preserve intact the characteristics the 
Spanish master lingered over so humorously, 
yet so lovingly, have led Mr. Morrison to 
deserved and notable success. A genuine 
student, no mean scholar, and a good deal 
of a poet, he has not tried to win a tem- 
pany notoriety by illegitimate means. 


ith him Cervantes comes first; and it 


logically follows that, to the reader of the 
play, Mr. Morrison himself becomes through 
his very modesty a considerable person. 
‘‘Though Cervantes,”—he says, to quote 
again from the valuable preface—‘ sat 
down with no thought but that of record- 
ing the pranks of an elderly lunatic, he did 
not rise till he had created the Christ of 
fiction.” Thinking thus, the task has been 
evidently a serious one, and the result is, 
not altogether unnaturally, something better 
than the average. The way work is 
approached has a good deal to do with the 
way work is accomplished. Throughout 
the play is evidence of knowledge of the 
elder dramatists—though the frequent re- 
currence of the redundant syllable is irri- 
tating, and even slovenly at times—and 
many scenes of real beauty cry aloud for 
quotation. Here is a striking passage 
where, Antonia hesitating to confess her 
oma in her uncle’s madness, Quixote bids 
er : 
* Trouble not untruth 
To find a gentler word ”’ ; 


adding, with a sorrowful dignity, 


** Who calls me mad 
Exalts me to a glorious company 
Wherein I have no part, sets me by men 
Whose madness once was canvassed in the streets 
Which now do bear their names.”’ 


These lines from the last act have poetic 
value of a gentler kind. 


** Let us not speak 
When time is short, silence leaves least unsaid. 
e * 7 a 


The clouds which mob 
And mock the sun all day, at his decline 
Oft stand aloof. God grant me a clear setting.” 


This play, distinguished and full of fine 
qualities, is a brave attempt to enrich our 
poetic drama. Whether it would act well 
or not is a matter for experts to decide, and 
a leading theatrical paper has spoken 
favourably of its value to the stage. It is 
a pity Sir Henry Irving could not have seen 
it before producing the attenuated and 
slightly ridiculous excerpts from the medley 
by Mr. Wills. For it seems to prove con- 
clusively a truth, rather resented nowadays, 
that a play is none the worse for being good 
literature. In spite of its many faults, 
which Mr. Morrison assures us he would be 
the first to acknowledge, this dramatic 
version of a great romance will win praise 
both from the lover of Cervantes and from 
him who believes, as an earlier and wiser 
generation believed, that the theatre is no 
mean place for a poet to show us types of 
noble character and pictures of noble deeds, 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 








Angling Travels in Norway. By F. Sande- 
man. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Ir is exactly fifty-five years since the first 
English book on fishing in Norway was 
published. Since then, Wilson, Metcalfe, 
Newland, and others have told their experi- 
ences, and largely helped to swell the tide 
of angling enthusiasts which every summer 
sets in to the Norwegian fjords and valleys. 
Every salmon river in the country until far 
up the Arctic Circle is now let at prices 
which have apparently reached the climax ; 





while multitudes of tourists annually find 


amusement in trying to capture trout and 
grayling. Every now and then it is need- 
ful to examine the economic condition of 
the Norwegian rivers, and give intending 
anglers some notion of what is in store for 
them, both in the way of sport and its price. 
Nothing of any importance has been pub- 
lished on these points since the amusing 
volume of the Zhree in Norway. 

Mr. Sandeman, therefore, launches his 
venture at a favourable moment—in the 
nick of time for sportsmen seeking Scandi- 
navia this summer. By means of a few 
typical rivers, such as the Siirna and 
Evanger, he gives anglers a notion of the 
sport to be expected, together with many 
hints of the method in which salmon are to 
be handled when hooked in heavy streams. 
This method answers well enough for 
salmon fishing, but the bulk of the anglers 
who seek Norway in the summer un- 
doubtedly go there mainly for the sake of 
catching trout and grayling. Their needs 
are too little considered. Ability to catch 
the former is presupposed everywhere 
by Mr. Sandeman, while grayling are 
dismissed with the remark, ‘Those I 
have killed are of the ordinary descrip- 
‘tion, as found in Great Britain, with no 
especial peculiarities.” As so frequently 
| happens when a man has once had an 
opportunity of catching salmon, he rather 
'gcorns smaller fish, albeit more skill is, in 
truth, demanded in capturing them. It is 
fair, however, to say that Mr. Sandeman 
gives a good notion both of fishing and 
travelling at the present time in Norway. 

His style, indeed, is far from commend- 
able, and bristles with colloquialisms. He 
‘‘starts fishing,” deems some matter ‘‘a 
large order,” and thinks that something 
else ‘‘ will more or less hold the boards.” 
A fish “‘ negotiates” a river when swimming 
up it, while a fisherman “ best fishes” a 
pool in such and such a fashion, or ‘takes 
an easy now and then.” These blemishes 
seriously detract from the pleasure of per- 
using this volume, and show how necessary 
it is that he who wishes to write a book 
whose existence shall not merely be ephe- 
meral should first learn to write pure 
English. Like so many others, too, Mr. 
Sandeman misquotes Milton, and makes 
him say 


** To-morrow to fresh jields and pastures new.”’ 





But when all needful allowance hasbeen 
made for solecisms an angler will find much 
to interest and instruct him in the book. 
The advice on fishing difficult casts in a 
river comes from a master in the craft. 
The hints on taking fishings in Norway are 
well worth consideration, and should save 
much disappointment, while the Abstract of 
the new Salmon Fisheries Acts in Norway 
is indispensable. From its perusal may be 
learnt that the netting allowed in fjords and 
on salmon rivers, which is so prejudicial to 
rod-fishing, is merely regulated as yet, and 
not forbidden. The ‘‘ canny” Norsemen 
should ask themselves whether the tolera- 
tion of these nets and fixed engines in the 
water-courses is not slowly, but surely, kill- 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. Ere 
long the river-fishing will become worth- 
less, and the Pactolus of English wealth 
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will flow in a different direction. The large 
number of riparian proprietors has also a 
tendency to enhance the price of fishings in 
Norway. Thus, of the Salten river Mr. 
Sandeman writes : 

‘If each of these proprietors of fishing rights 
obtains but a small sum in rent, say £1 or so 
per annum, the total must amount to what in 
my opinion is much beyond its present value as 
a salmon fishery.” 

Mr. Sandeman enters upon a good many 
of the disputed questions concerning the 
salmonidae, and his discussion of the 
number of times in which salmon spawn 
year by year is a fair specimen of his 
method, This seems more or less fortuitous, 
arrived at by experience as an angler and 
the general opinion of the country. Trout 
are so very variable that his division of 
four species in one loch into brown trout, 
lake-trout with pink spots and yellow halo, 
land-locked sea-trout, and land-locked bull- 
trout, may serve as a convenient mode of 
distinguishing the fish, if it be not scien- 
tifically accurate. Perhaps the data for 
determining such a question are hardly 
available at present. ‘The author’s table of 
characteristics of the salmon, trout, sea- 
trout, and bull-trout, will be useful to 
anglers in Norway, if it be remembered 
how variable spots, colours, and markings 
generally aro among the salmonidae. They 
should remember, too, that these fish 
mostly spawn a month or six weeks earlier 
than in Great Britain. In rivers the best 
time for salmon is in June, in lakes 
August, while fishing ends by law on 
September 14. Whether salmon ever feed 
in fresh water is a matter of doubt; prob- 
ably they do so, but very sparingly. Ina 
series of investigations carried on by a 
friend in Lapland nothing was ever found 
in their stomachs. At sea, on the contrary, 
they are known to devour herring greedily, 
and they lose condition the longer they 
stay in fresh water. The analogy of 
the bear feeding on its own fat when 
hibernating is tempting, but misleading. A 
useful chapter is added on curing and 
smoking salmon, in view of the many salmon 
frequently taken by fishermen in Scandinavia 
and the difficulty of despatching them else- 
where owing to the deficiency of means of 
transit. 

This book is well illustrated by pencil, 
brush, and camera, and with its coloured 
plates of salmon flies and numerous ich- 
thyological disquisitions cannot fail to 
delight all Northern anglers. The diagrams 
of nets in the fjords are on too small a 
scale for ordinary eyesight. Otherwise it 
is a valuable addition to the angling litera- 
ture of Scandinavia. 

M. G. Warkxrys., 





The Tenth Muse, and Other Poems. 
Edwin Arnold. (Longmans.) 


Tue taste for English poems dealing with 
Eastern subjects is tolerably widely spread 
among English readers, Has not Zhe Light 
of Asia the largest circulation of any modern 
epic? But for myself I am obliged to 
confess that they do not appeal to me. 
“Sohrab and Rustum” I can read, and 
“Kubla Khan” I can read many times; 





By Sir 





but I find it exceedingly difficult to appre- 
ciate the more modern efforts that have 
been made in verse “to bring the East 
home to us.”” The poems may have many 
merits, but they do not give me the slightest 
impression of the East. I discern in them 
neither the splendour nor the squalor which 
I know the East possesses. They are 
as unconvincing as a guide-book and less 
informing. And to my mind the lavish 
introduction of foreign words and phrases 
into an English poem is unpardonable. 
The italics offend my eye hardly less than 
the barbarisms they imply offend my ear. 


‘* There is no God save God : hya-ul-as-salaat !"’ 


does not suggest anything Eastern to me, 
but only something ugly or idiotic. I 
know it must be a fragment of an Oriental 
tongue, because the languages of the West 
are quite incapable of such an arrange- 
ment of vowel sounds; but though my 
instinct tells me that this is ‘‘ local colour,” 
and that the words are redolent of every- 
thing Eastern, I get no nearer any im- 
pression of the picture which they are 
supposed to suggest. They only fill me 
with a maddening conviction (which I dare 
say is unsupported) that with the aid of a 
polyglot dictionary I could write the same 
kind of thing myself. Again, 


** Oalling to prayer! Ja! Ya! Ash ‘had do an 


La illah’ 1-lul-la-ho,’’ 
is tome merely an exasperating collection 
of evil-sounding syllables. And even if the 
syllables were not evil-sounding, I should 
still resent them for being foreign. 

My objection to the introduction of frag- 
ments of Hindi or Sanskrit into English 
verse finds, I think, some support in the 
fact that neither Coleridge, who was a great 
poet, nor Matthew Arnold, who was at 
least a great artist in verse and wrote with 
unimpeachable taste, thought fit to employ 
this method of imparting an Eastern flavour 
to their Eastern poems, though the latter at 
least could easily have done so with the aid 
of some Oriental phrase-book. 

If, then, I seem to depreciate unduly Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s new volume, it may be set 
down to my own lack of sympathy with his 
particular method of dealing with Eastern 
subjects. ‘To me it would have been just as 
reasonable for Tennyson to introduce tags of 
conversational Latin into his poem on Virgil 
as it is for Sir Edwin Arnold to adorn his 

oem, ‘‘ The Passing of Muhammad,” with 
agments of Eastern idiom. 

Let me turn now for a moment to the 
poems in this book dealing with Western 
themes. The longest of these is that which 
gives its title to the volume, “The Tenth 
Muse.” It was composed for a newspaper 
anniversary, and is a hymn to “‘ the modern 
Press’’—the muse of the Submerged Tenth 
apparently—whom the poet has rendered 
neatly into Greek (or Latin?) as ‘‘ Ephemera.” 
She is the Muse of the Masses, for we are 
told : 


** The peoples of the plain 
Your Gods did once disdain 
From ledge of haught [haughty ?] Olympus, ’mid 
their clouds, 
For them our Mistress hath 
Large pity ; and hot wrath 
’Gainst suchas scornand slight her patient crowds.’ 











The other ‘‘ Western” verses consist of 
some lines written in the Birthday Book of 
the Duchess of York (to whom the volume 
is dedicated), beginning : 

** The Princess bids me write! .. .”’ 


some lines on Crathie Church (by desire of 
the Princess Beatrice), and one or two others. 
The Eastern section is much larger. It 
contains, besides one or two original poems, 
such as ‘The Passing of Muhammad”’ 
already referred to, a fragment translated 
from the Mahibhirata on the doctrine of 
“Karma,” a poem on the death of a 
Japanese bugler in Korea, and a series of 
translations from the Persian and the 
Japanese. There is also a translation from 
the Poémes Sincdres of M. Hector Sombre, 
beginning : 
‘* A thousand million curses! ’tis pitiful to see 

In all our foolish ages so many bards should 


rise 
To chaunt the barren splendour of thy billows, 
cold and foul, 
Thou dull ferocious ocean! that mukest mortals 


wise, 
Blaming the blundering Providence created such 
as thee ”’ 
of which no more need be said. 

The translations from the Japanese and 
the Persian are mainly brief fragments. I 
suspect them of being verbally accurate, 
and that, no doubt, is the chief thing in a 
translation ; but the result makes one doubt 
whether the originals were either possible 
to translate or worth translating. I will 
give a few examples, from which readers of 
the Acaprmy will be able to judge for 
themselves. The following is from S’adi’s 
** Rose-Garden,” and is called ‘ Incon- 
gruities”’ : 

** Soil and shadow may be suited, but the wrong 
seed will not grow ; 


On a rock, in hopes they’ll stay there, nuts and 
almonds do not throw !”’ 


Here is ‘‘ Lost Labour,” which follows it : 


** If the water of life were to rain 
The willows would bear us no plums ; 
On the worthless bestow not your pain, 

From the marsh-mallow no sugar comes.” 
Those from the Japanese are, on the whole, 
more successful. ere is one : 

** Writ in pale ink, 
Across the grey scroll of the clouded sky, 
A message from the South Land to the North, 
I see the wild geese fly.”’ 
Another runs : 
** What's beautiful 
We cannot choose 
But pine to keep, 
And ache to lose. 
If buds to blooms did never grow, 
Or never faded, 
What anxious longings were let go, 
What lack evaded !’’ 
These two are, I think, fairly successful, 
when one considers the extreme difficulty 
of rendering this kind of lyrical verse from 
one language into another. The tempta- 
tion to make these translations is no doubt 
great. Almost every poet has, in his 
time, essayed a similar task. One has only 
to recall Byron’s version of ‘ Hadrian’s 
Address to his Dying Soul”: 
** Animula vagula blandula,’’ 
beginning 
** Oh gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite’ ”’ 


to recognise the fact, and, it must be added, 
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to shudder at it. Sir Edwin Arnold’s trans- 
lations from the Japanese are better than 
this, though his translations from the Persian 
are not, e story of the Japanese bugler, 
with which the volume ends, is a touching 
one. Sir Edwin Arnold has treated it some- 
what in the style of Macaulay’s Zays. I 
forbear to quote from it. 
Sr. Jonn E. C. Hanxrn. 








The Arthurian Epic: a Comparative Study 
of the Cambrian, Breton, and Anglo- 
Norman Versions of the Story, and 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” By S. 
Humphreys Gurteen. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 

So much has been written during the last 

three years concerning the Arthurian epic 

that the man who essays to treat it anew is 
bound to have some novel theory for his 
groundwork. The topic, indeed, has been 
unconscionably over-written, and it is doubt- 
ful whether there is anything left to say 
outside the paradoxical and inconsequent. 

The man, however, who is content to work 

his logic artificially, and to wrest facts into 

harmony with his own preconceived theory, 
can always find material for a volume; and 

Mr. S. Humphreys Gurteen, the latest critic 

of Arthurian legend, is a typical example 

of this class of writer. 

He has produced a volume of over 400 
pages, designed to prove that the story of 
Arthur is what he calls a ‘‘ religious prose- 
poem”; that it was handed down chiefly by 
‘trained theologians”; in short, that the 
creation and preservation of the epic is due 


to the ingenuities of Anglican priestcraft. | PoS 


Now, it is questionable, at the outset, 
whether this sort of criticism, at its best, 
is of any possible value. It can in any 
case be merely tentative, an unproven sup- 
position; and there is but little use in 
adding to those debated questions which 
already beset the field of literature 
with the obstacles of pedantry. However 
that may be, it is at least certain that, 
undertaken in the spirit of Mr. Gurteen, 
this tortured criticism tends merely to the 
confusion of issues and to the obscuring of 
truth. For Mr. Gurteen, having conceived 
his theory, proceeds to neglect everything 
that makes for a contrary opinion, while he 
magnifies into absurd dimensions every scrap 
of evidence in his favour. ‘It is to the 
clergy of the Anglican Church,” he begins, 
‘that we are indebted for nearly all that 
is of lasting merit in these romances.” 
Obviously, the retort is that the whole thing 
depends upon one’s view of “lasting merit.” 
To Mr. Gurteen the Norman Trouvéres are 
of no worth: he acknowledges their con- 
tributions, but shirks the question of their 
value altogether. He fixes his faith upon 
Walter Map, and throughout the volume we 
get a tedious eulogy of Map’s treatment of the 
egend to the condemnation of every other. 
Of Malory Mr. Gurteen speaks in a fashion 
that is simply impertinent. ‘‘ Of no artistic 
merit,” he dubs the Mort d’ Arthur: and, 
again, “this inartistic compilation.” Mr. 
Gurteen must surely know that the kind of 
criticism which seeks to cover lack of 
argument by the use of violence is not 


only ineffectual, but positively vulgar. | 





Nothing is proved by the employment of 
ugly terms. Yet it is in this way 
that Mr. Gurteen is continually content 
to pass by the great Romanciers who might 
serve as weapons in the hand of the critic 
of an opinion contrary to his own. A view 
thus capriciously formed and waywardly 
maintained scarcely deserves serious con- 
sideration at all. 

Still, apart from its especial argument, 
the book is a serious study of a certain side 
of literature, and invites comment as a con- 
tribution to literary criticism in general. 
One may fairly ask what is Mr. Gurteen’s 
attitude to letters, as apart from his par- 
ticular attitude to the Arthurian story ? 
Some idea of his method may be gathered 
from the opening of his second chapter : 


“To those,” he writes, “who have not 
bestowed much thought upon the subject, it 
may seem like an attempt at paradox to say 
that poetry may be found under the form of 
both prose and verse. And yet the statement 
is strictly true.” 

Or again: 

‘*We do not like to entertain the idea that 
Homer, whom we have been accustomed to 
clothe with the halo of a blind bard, was 
naught but a fictitious name given to a cycle 
of old Grecian romances; nor can we bear to 
think that Shakspere, our model of genjus, 
was indebted to any previous writer for so 
much as the conception of creations which we 
have been used to regard as essentially his.” 
And yet once more : 

‘‘In order to form a correct opinion of any 
poetical work, we ought at the very outset to 
discover, if possible, the class of poetical com- 
itions which the author proposes to write 
and to judge him accordingly.” 

It would be difficult to frame any sen- 
tences triter or more childishly obvious than 
the first and last of these quotations, while 
the second is merely inane. Yet these are 
perfectly fair examples of Mr. Gurteon’s 
criticism, which he is for ever putting 
forward with all the airs of pomp and 
circumstance, and much high - sounding 
talk about ‘‘ the esteem of intelligent men,” 
“popular misconception,” and ‘eternal 
lessons and imperishable truths.” In brief, 
to make no more talk about the matter, 
Mr. Gurteen has produced a somewhat 
Priggish and very vapid volume, which 
nothing but its own pretentious attitude 
would entitle to a column’s consideration. 

Artuur Waveu. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Coming of Age. By Elizabeth Neal. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Honble. Mrs. Spoor, By Arabella 


Kenealy. (Digby, Long & Oo.) 
A Gender in Satin. By Rita. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


By the Author of 


A Family of Quality. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


‘¢ On Heather Hills.” 


Grey Roses. By Henry Harland. (John 
Lane.) 

The Outlaws of the Air. By George Griffith. 
(Tower Publishing Co.) 

The Rubies of Rajmar. By Mrs. Egerton 
Eastwick. (George Newnes.) 





The Sapphire Ring. By Charles Granville. 
(John Murray.) 


The Honour of Thieves. By O. J. Cutcliffe 
Hyne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Japanese Marriage. By Douglas Sladen. 
(A, & C. Black.) 


Ir is rather late in the day to use the 
impropriety of changing babies at their 
birth as the basis of a novel. It is, how- 
ever, in accordance with tradition that the 
rightful heir should immolate himself for 
the person (always a beautiful woman) who 
has dispossessed him. Zhe Coming of Age 
rings the changes on this theme. The 
story is not ill written, and the character of 
Avice Dalrymple is charmingly drawn. 
What is lacking in originality is made up 
for by wholesomeness. Moreover, the 
craftsmanship is good; and the story is 
above the average of the mushrooms 
fostered by that section of the public 
which demands a constant supply of light 
literature, and which prefers delicate 
nothings to more solid fare. 


The Honble. Mrs. Spoor is a woman with 
a past, and that of the most disreputable 
kind. She becomes the wife of a manina 
good social position. For a long time she 
succeeds in sustaining the difficult rd/e she 
has assumed, but in the end it becomes 
irksome to her. To get relief from the 
stifling atmosphere of respectability she 
escapes into the woods. Here she carols to 
her heart’s content, and disports herself in 
a somewhat reckless manner. Presently 
she encounters a young girl with wonderful 
searching eyes. She conceives the idea that 
this young girl can see her through and 
through in all her nakedness. She is 
haunted by the fear that her drunken 
abandonment will be proclaimed to the 
village, and that she will be known for what 
she is. Now she becomes nervous and 
apprehensive, soon she entirely forgets hor- 
self, and finally leaves her husband’s house, 
whether or not to pursue her old vocation 
we are not told. The story is distinctly 
clever, and, compared with French novels 
of the same brand, it is wholesome. It is 
well told, and holds the reader’s interest 
from first to last. From a literary point of 
view, it shows a distinct advance upon the 
previous work of its author. 


The same may be said with truth of 
Rita’s latest novel, which has more depth 
and power than any of her previous 
books. Paula Drewe, like so many women 
in whom the feminine quality of self- 
sacrificing pity is strongly developed, 
commits the mistake of marrying without 
love, though her husband is worthy of that 
love, and loves her devotedly. Then sho 
encounters Grantley Dering; and against 
her will, for she knows and detests the 
man’s character, she falls in love with him. 
To Dering women have hitherto appealed 
as “ gender in satin,” but he loves Paula. 
She is not the conventional erring woman. 
Instead of running away, or nursing her 
love in secret, she, relying upon the 

enerosity of her husband’s character, 
Boldly tells him of her infatuation. She 
knows he is her best friend, and she feels 
he can bear the strain put upon his love, 
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She is right. He saves her. Whether his 
magnanimity is rewarded or not, we are 
not told in so many words ; but doubtless it 
would be. 


In Mrs. Batson’s recent novel, Adam the 
Gardener, Adam Romaine, heir to an ancient 
family, tries to put Socialistic ideas into 
practice, and suffers keenly in the process. 
In A Family of Quality we are introduced 
to a young man who has many points of 
resemblance with Mrs. Batson’s hero. He 
is born to great things, but he is free from 
the affectations of class. He constantly 
shocks his mother by his frank profession 
of Liberal opinions, and in the end he is 
disinherited; but he wins the woman he 
loves, and is not without his compensation. 
The story is pleasantly told. it is free 
from preachment, while the character of 
Clarence Egerton is well conceived, and 
nearly as well drawn. 


Mr. Henry Harland writes admirable 
English: his touch is light, his style 
pleasant. He is sometimes a trifle risky, 
it is true, but there is a natural buoyancy 
about his very impropriety which absolves 
him: one cannot be offended with a man 
who treats evil so frankly, as a matter of 
course. Mr. Harland writes from the heart, 
and he writes like a poet; his tales have 
always the air of being spontaneously con- 
ceived; they are free from affectation. 
“The Bohemian Girl” is a delicate bit of 
work, and the pathetic vein in “‘A Broken 
Looking Glass” adds to its charm. 


Many tales have been written lately in 
which the air-ship, that new terror which 
science is credited with being about to 
evolve, plays an important part. Some of 
these have been foolish and far-fetched, 
and none has possessed the freshness and 
vraisemblance which belongs to The Outlaws 
of the Air. It is not too much to say of 
Mr. George Griffith that he follows in the 
footsteps of M. Jules Verne without losing 
his way. If the idea is not new, it is at 
least freshly presented. The author’s adroit- 
ness in describing the wonderful doings of 
these air-ships in the hands of ruthless 
doctrinaires of the Socialist brand is highly 
to be commended. Above all, the tale is 
full of interest and stimulus: it has a 
genuine thrill about it. Mr. Griffith is not 
devoid of skill as a creator. The character 
of Max, the Anarchist, is excellently devised ; 
his particular difference is well preserved, 
and we are made to feel that he is a real 
man, fearfully and wonderfully made. 


Quite as full of exciting situations, 
though by no means so convincing, is 
The Rubies of Rajmar, one of those tales 
which may be commended to that large 
class of persons who find delight in un- 
ravelling an intricate puzzle, but which 
should A eschewed by the minority to 
whom the discovery of its secret would 
bring no satisfaction, while the labour 
involved in the process would be a weariness 
to the flesh, The desire for vengeance evinced 
by Amy Charlecote is rather abnormal: 
indeed, the whole tale is far-fetched and 
sensational to the last degree. Still, there 
are plenty of clever things in the book ; and 
the hero, a Rajpiit prince, is not without 


interest. The glint of the rubies is rarely 
absent. 


More or less of the same class as the pre- 
ceding novel, 4 Sapphire Ring is quite as 
full of mystery and a great deal more far- 
fetched. It is to be feared that the romantic 
novel reader will not be satisfied with Mr. 
Charles Granville, who keeps his hero and 
heroine apart until they border on senilty. 
The patience the author demands of his 
principal characters he also exacts from his 
readers. Still, one cannot but admire his 
ingenuity, and it would be unfair to con- 
demn a story because it proves tiresome to 
one reader. It is quite possible the very 
quality which repelled him might attract 
others. 


Mr. Cutliffe Hyne writes with infinite 
spirit, and his story of adventure takes a 
high place among its class. It is true he 
invites our interest, not to say sympathy, 
for as pretty a crew of villains as are to be 
found in the annals of crime. Ship-owners 
who traffic in coffin ships are plentiful 
enough, if we are to believe Mr. Plimsoll ; 
but this particular ship-owner’s associate, 
Patrick Onslow, a man who scorns to wear 
a cloak over his misdeeds, is not so ordinary 
a character. Despite its melodramatic ten- 
dencies, Honour of Thieves shows genuine 
power, while it contains some descriptive 
passages of real excellence. 


Mr. Douglas Sladen must stand convicted 
on his own confession of having written a 
novel with a purpose ; but he is not without 
justification. 4 Japanese Marriage intro- 
duces us pleasantly and naturally to 
Japanese life. Despite the author’s dis- 
avowal, the story must be regarded as 
largely the effort of a skilful advocate 
pleading his cause with energy and address. 
Few readers will withhold their sympathy 
from Philip Sandys and his beautiful sister- 
in-law ; but a greater number will read Mr. 
Sladen because he writes with knowledge 
and freshness of a country and a people so 
full of interest as Japan and the Japanese. 

Jas. Stantey Lirtie. 








THREE BOOKS ON KANT. 


Dr. REICKE’s second series of Loose Leaves 
from Kant’s Remains (Lose Blitter aus Kants 
Nachlass: Zweites Heft, Kinigsberg, F. Beyer, 
1895) contains a number of rough notes and 
preparatory sketches, chiefly ethical in matter, 
dating for the most part from the later years 
of Kant’s life. Taken in conjunction with the 
first series, published in 1889, they give to the 
public five out of the thirteen bundles in 
which the Kant MSS. in the Konigsberg 
library had been arranged by his biographer 
Schubert. To each paper in the present series 
the editor has prefaced a short statement, indi- 
cating its character and probable date, and has 
in many cases appended elucidatory notes. 
The bulk of these papers deal with prac- 
tical philosophy, as the former set did 
with logic and metaphysics. Topics like 
the right of property, the point of honour, 
obligation, political forms, are repeatedly 
discussed in a way that suggests comparison 
with the published works, and throws light on 
Kant’s method of composition as well as of 
preparing for the press. Some notes here, as 
in the first series, appear to disclose a stage of 
Kant’s ethical doctrine, subsequent to the 





standpoint of the Dissertation, but anterior to 


the distinct acceptance of the transcendental 
theory and especially of noumenal freedom. 
Some little points of biographical interest also 
emerge. Dr. Reicke’s part of the work as 
editor and expositor is excellently done, and 
adds another to the many claims he already 
possesses to the gratitude of all students of 
Kant; while it helps also to rE the way 
for the definitive edition of Kant’s works, 
promised under the auspices of the Berlin 
Academy. 

Dr. Max Apel’s Introduction to the Study of 
Kant’s Kritik (Kants Erkenntnistheorie und 
seine Stellung zur Metaphysik: Berlin, Mayer 
& Miiller, 1895) is perhaps better in intention 
than in execution. Following the line laid 
down by Thiele, it presents the “ intellectual 
intuition” as the normal idea or criterion 
implicitly governing the Kantian examination 
of the forms of knowledge. In its attempt to 
set forth the steps in the formation of this 
idea, it makes good use of the Reflexionen 
edited by Benno Erdmann, as well as of the 
older texts, and aims at putting in the fore- 
— the central position of the “ Kritik.” 

pecial sections treat of Kant’s attitude (in 
appearance so varying) to metaphysics, and of 
his doctrine of the and of Freedom. All of 
these discussions will probably be found helpful 
by the advanced student. But to the beginner 
they may be less illuminative; for the author's 
style is not of the best, the punctuation often 

ds to the obscurity, and too much is expected 
from the reader. 


In his Evolution of Kant’s Ethics, up to the 
Criticism of Pure Reason (Der Entwicklungsgang 
der Kantischen Ethik: Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 
1894), Dr. F. W. Foerster has given a very 
readable sketch of the an ents which 
helped to determine the final shape of Kant’s 
metaphysic of Ethics. In addition to the 
material contained in the collected works, the 
writer of this (which was originally a degree 
exercise) has drawn largely from the Reflexionen 
(including several yet unpublished, but placed 
at his disposal by B. Erdmann), from the 
lectures on metaphysics published by Politz, 
and above all from the important fragment 
contained in pp. 9-16 of the first series of 
Reicke’s Lose Blatter. The main drift of Dr. 
Foerster’s argument is to enforce the view that 
these three sources (to which may now be 
added pp. 223 segq, in the second series of Lose 
Blitter) exhibit evidence of a transition stage, 
in which Kant had not so completely as after- 
ward turned his back on the empirical and 
hedonistic moralists. Much of what he says is 
overstrained, and shows a certain extra- 
vagance of interpretation which twists the 

lain words of Kant to support a preconceived 

ypothesis. Probably, when he thinks it over, 
he will see that he unduly presses the force of 
terminology, and fails to detect the general 
solidarity of purpose, just because he ex- 
aggerates the ‘“‘ metaphysical ” bias of the final 
exposition. Yet is his tractate an interesting 
and suggestive contribution toward the study 
of a side in Kant’s development which the pre- 
dominant attractions of the epistemological 
inquiry have unduly kept out of sight. 

W. WALLACE. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Henry William Crosskey. By R. A. Arm- 
strong. (Birmingham: Cornish.) The Rev. 
H. W. Crosskey, LL.D., F.R.S., was a distin- 
guished Unitarian minister at Derby, Glasgow, 
and Birmingham. He began his ministry in 
1848, and ended it with his life in 1893. Mr. 
Armstrong has well contrasted the subject of 
his memoir with the far better known Dr. 
Jowett, Master of Balliol College. The one 





had never seen ethical cause to withdraw from 
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the Established Church; the other, for con- 
science sake, stood “‘ self-exiled from the circle 
of advancement and renown.” Dr. Crosskey 
knew the price he paid for being true to his 
convictions. Addressing the students of Man- 
chester New College in 1890, he said : 


‘‘ Many of the men in the colleges around you 
will have the world at their feet. The highest 
dignities in Ohurch and State will be conferred 
upon them. As for you, you may become as 
learned as the most learned, and as devout as the 
most devout, and your will be where only 
two or three are gath together. You are not 
justified in expecting any abundance of earthly 
rewards or the gratification of any worldly 
ambition whatever; if you can get an honest 
living, it will be well.” 

A life of self-sacrifice is never without its com- 
pensations; and there is abundant evidence in 
this volume that Dr. Crosskey’s influence was 
wide and lasting. If some of the doors of 
human fellowship were closed to him on 
account of the liberality of his religious views, 
many barriers were broken down by the 
liberality of his political views. He arrived 
at Birmingham, writes Dr. R. W. Dale, “at a 
very felicitous time. The town was feeling the 
breath of a new spring.” It was towards the 
end of the sixties that 


‘a few Birmingham men made the discovery that 
perhaps a strong and able town council might do 
almost as much to improve the conditions of life 
in the town as Parliament itself. I have called it 
a ‘discovery,’ for it had all the freshness and charm 
—it created all the enthusiasm of a discovery.”’ 

If the original creation of this new municipal 
spirit was due to the late George Dawson, 
and its practical realisation to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the work could not have been successfully 
carried through without the self-sacrificing 
efforts of workers such as Dr. Crosskey. 
“The condition of England question ” absorbed 
the minister of the Church of the Messiah. He 
never failed to preach that, unless the best 
and ablest men in a community were willing 
te serve it, new laws could not work any great 
reformation. The part that Dr. Crosskey 
played in the educational work of 1869 to 1892 
is well described by the Rev. E. F. M. 
MacCarthy, while another chapter, written by 
Prof. Lapworth, is devoted to his researches 
as a geologist. It is almost surplusage to add 
that Dr. Crosskey was an ardent Radical. 
Even’in him, life-long Liberal as he was both 
in religion and politics, we find the same 
evolution taking place as in his friend and dis- 
tinguished fellow-townsman, Dr. Dale. Lord 
McLaren (himself a former Liberal Lord 
Advocate) writes as follows : 

“Dr. Crosskey told me that he was in agreement 
with Bright and Chamberlain on the Irish 
question ; and he saw clearly that, through the 
influence of Liberal Unionism, but still more 
——_ the ——— force of public opinion, 

e Conservative were @ progressive t 

in matters of le ation.” _— — 


Fifty Years; or, Dead Leaves and Living Seeds. 
By the Rev. Harry Jones. (Smith, Elder & 
Co.) It is impossible even to turn over these 
leaves (which are about as lively as anyone 
could wish) without being infected with the 
cheery optimism of their writer. They exactly 
reflect the happy temperament of one who, 
wherever he may be, finds pleasant and useful 
occupation, makes new friends, and tries to 
benefit his neighbours in the most direct and 
perhaps the least conventional ways. Ifhe is at 
St. George’s-in-the-East—where, indeed, his 
most active years were passed—his ready tact and 
wide sympathies soon convert the enemies of the 
Church into warm supporters. He fights his 
foes so honestly and good-humouredly that they 
more than forgive him. Through him the 
wretched learn that salvation is something 
more than a theological term. If he is at 





Barton—the little Suffolk parish in which he 
sought well-deserved repose—he manages to 
get below the hard crust which enwraps 
Hodge’s true self and to secure his confidence. 
Even the Chapel of Ease, St. Philip’s, Regent- 
street, which is now his ecclesiastical charge, 
fails, with all its depressing circumstances, to 
weigh down his spirits. If the seats do not 
let, he can stand on the steps of the chapel 
and count the constituent elements in the 
stream of humanity that passes before him, 
and reflect that he has opened a haven of rest 
forthe weary wayfarer. But Mr. Harry Jones 
is not a man to waste time on self-pleasing 
reflections. Practical philanthropy forms the 
larger part of his religion. Mysticism has no 
charms for him, and some, perhaps, may think 
that ‘‘ plain common sense” is unduly exalted. 
Be that as it may, it is a serviceable quality 
and outlasts many enthusiasms. It imparts a 
value to the obiter dicta—wittily expressed— 
which fall from Mr. Jones’s lips, and is the salt 
which will preserve these Recollections of Fifty 
Years from the too speedy fate that similar 
works are apt to encounter. 


Memorials of a Short Life. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This little volume of 263 pages is edited by 
Canon Browne, Bishop of Stepney. It contains 
& suggestive memoir, written by his sister, of 
the late William Frederick Armytage Gaussen, 
the translator into English of Potapenko’s novels 
—A Russian Priest, The General’s Daughter, 
and A Father of Six. It also includes some of 
William Gaussen’s letters from Russia, and two 
lectures which he delivered to the East Anglian 
Literary Guild, together with the translation of 
one of Potapenko’s short stories, ‘‘The Curse 
of Talent.” 
repays perusal, William Gaussen knew his 
Gogol and his Turgenieff too well to confound 
their realism with what has brought the name 
of realism into discredit in Western Europe. 
He strikes the right note when he says: 

‘This Russian realism is different from much of 
the so-called realism of modern French writers, 
which is brutal, heartless, and atheistic. For it 
takes into account the higher as well as the lower 
instincts of our nature, and its predominant 
note throughout is one of love for the people, 
compassion for the poor, the ignorant, and the 
lowly.”’ 

William Gaussen was only thirty when sudden 
death closed a life of rare promise. Life must 
not be reckoned only by its years, said one who 
also died young, and who iu his sympathy for 
things Russian resembled William Gaussen. 
Unlike Ashton Dilke, William Gaussen was, 
however, pre-eminently scientific. He was a 
many-sided man, in whom reverence kept step 
with an inquiring spirit. His devotional 
character fitted him to be an explorer in Slav 
literature. Like the noble Gogol, he, too, had 
‘‘been brought to Him who is the source of 
all life.” 

Reminiscences of Richard Cobden. By Mrs. 

Salis Schwabe. (Fisher Unwin.) These remin- 
iscences, contained in 340 pages, consist of 
sixty pages of letters from Cobden’s friends, 
about 131 pages of his speeches, and 149 pages 
devoted to his own letters. We can only wish 
there had been more of the last. The humour, 
hopefulness and humility of the great Free 
Trader made him a delightful correspondent. 
‘“‘The big loaf has choked Chartism, and laid 
even Radicalism to sleep,” he wrote in 1858. 
Early in the same year he was telling the 
French Emperor :— 
‘‘in very emphatic terms that England did not 
want customers, that we had already more markets 
than we could supply, that in a large number of 
our mills and manufactories the machinery 
was standing partially idle owing to the want of 
hands, whilst there were large orders in hand 
beyond what could be executed.’’ 
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of this now? But there is much besides com- 
mercial prosperity in these pages which sounds 
out-of-date. The following is a clear state- 
ment of Cobden’s opinion on non-intervention : 

** You rightly interpret my views when you say 
I am opposed to any armed intervention in the 
affairs of other countries. I am against any 
interference by the Government of our country 
in the affairs of another nation, even if it be con- 
fined to moral suasion. Nay, I go farther and 
disapprove of the formation of a society or organ- 
isation of any kind in England for the purpose of 
interfering in the internal affairs of other 
countries.”’ 

Cobden tells us that he always declined to 
sanction anti-slavery organisations, formed for 
the purpose of agitating the slavery question 
in the United States. This wasin1858. Seven 
years earlier Cobden had written an admirable 
letter to Mrs. Schwabe about the Hungarians 
and the Neapolitans. This letter, which isa 
miracle of common sense, places the policy of 
the so-called Manchester School in the best 
possible light. After describing how those who 
were dissatisfied with the rule of the 
Bourbons in the Kingdom of Naples were 
but an “intellectual fractional minority ” 
of the population, he goes on to express his 
opinions with a candour rare even in a private 
letter. 

‘We cannot force the mass of the Neapolitan 

people to prefer our notions to their own. They 
have a right to revel in rags, &c. If I were com- 
pelled to become a Neapolitan citizen, I should 
assuredly abandon my vocation of an agitator. 
And to confess my honest conviction, if 1 were put 
in absolute possession of the government of Naples 
to-morrow, I should be puzzled how to govern the 
ople for the next seventy years by any other 
influences than those by which the great majority 
are now contentedly governed.” 
Cobden’s opposition to the Crimean War is 
well known. It was in his judgment the most 
‘‘unnecessary, rasb, and aimless” war in our 
history. His letter to Mr. X, of November 17, 
1855, is quite one of the most interesting in the 
book; but the argument based on the comparison 
of Turkey and Oude is surely a fallacy. It is 
very difficult, though perhaps not impossible, 
to defend the Crimean War on purely English 
grounds. While it continued, and for many 
years after its close, the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the war was discussed solely from the 
British or Russian point of view; but there is 
a third point of view which is quite as much 
opposed to the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire as Russia herself. We refer to the 
now independent nationalities of the Balkan 
Peninsular. The reversionary legatees of the 
Crimean War are neither England nor France, 
but Bulgaria, Roumania, and Servia. There 
can be no shadow of a doubt that, if the 
Crimean War had never been fought, both 
Bulgaria and Servia, as well as Moldavia and 
Wallachia, would now form part of the Russian 
Empire. It is a consoling thought that the 
thousands who laid down their lives in the 
Crimea did not die in vain. It is true they 
added nothing to the countries that gave them 
birth, save an addition to the national debt ; 
but they died to make the bounds of freedom 
wider yet. Thusin every generation do we see 
brave men, often unconsciously, acting on the 
principle, ‘‘ sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes.” 
The portrait of Richard Cobden and the pre- 
face by that ‘‘unconvertible Radical,” Lord 
Farrer, are alike excellent. If few Englishmen 
now regard Free Trade as ‘‘a Divine law,” 
the majority of us would require very strong 
reasons before reversing the policy taught by 
Adam Smith and carried into practical legis- 
lation by Richard Cobden. In conclusion, we 
cannot but note with satisfaction the fact that 
this book is not only compiled by a valued 
friend of the great Free Trader, but is pub- 
lished by one of his sons-in-law. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs, KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co, 
are about to publish a limited edition, in two 
volumes, of Mr. Austin Dobson’s ms, care- 
fully revised as representing his chosen work, 
that by which he elects to be known up to this 
time. The book will be illustrated with twelve 
etchings by M. Lalauze. There will be an 
edition of 100 copies on hand-made paper with 
rémarque proof impressions, and also 250 copies 
on hand-made paper with the etchings on 
Whatman paper. 

THE same publishers will also issue early in 
the autumn Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ Story of 
Rosina,” with illustrations by Mr. Hugh Thom- 
son, as a companion volume to the illustrated 
edition of ‘‘The Ballad of Beau Brocade.” 
This has been long in contemplation, but its 
completion has hitherto been delayed by the 
ill-health of the artist. 


Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH announces, as 
nearly ready for publication, a work on English 
Gardening, by the Hon. Alicia Amherst, with 
numerous representations of old English 
gardens, garden decorations, parterres, terraces, 
mazes, &c., anda very extensive bibliography 
of works on English gardening from 1516 to 
the present day. 

Tue Badminton Magazine of Sports and 
Pastimes, to be pubiished by Messrs. Longmans 
& Co. in a few days, will contain the following 
articles: ‘‘A North Derbyshire Moor,” by the 
Marquess of Granby, with illustrations by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorburn, and from 
photographs ; ‘‘ My Fellow Poacher,” by W. E. 
Norris, illustrated by C. E. Brock; ‘‘ Sport in 
the Stour,” by Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, 
illustrated by Charles Whymper; ‘‘ The Golf 
pares erg by Horace Hutchinson, illus- 
trated by C. E. Brock ; ‘‘ A Morning at New- 
market,”’ by Alfred E. T. Watson, illustrated 
by G. D. Giles; ‘‘ Tarpon Fishing in Florida,” 
by Otis Mygatt, with illustrations supplied by 
the author ; ‘ Old Sporting Prints,”’ by Hedley 
Peek; ‘‘The Alpine Distress Signal Scheme,” 
by C. T. Dent, illustrated by H. G. Willink ; 
‘The West End on Wheels,” by the Earl of 
Onslow, illustrated by Lucien Davis; and 
‘** Hard Wickets,” by C. B. Fry. 

Mr. C. J. Cuark, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

will issue by subscription a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Charters in the posssesion of Sir 
Robert rs" Bart., preserved at Drakelowe, 
compiled by Mr. I. H. Jeayes, of the British 
Museum. The series is rich in deeds of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there bein 
about thirty of a date anterior to 1200, oat 
more than a hundred earlier than 1300. The 
lands to which the deeds relate lie on the 
contiguous borders of the counties of Leicester, 
Derby, and Stafford ; and, besides the family of 
Gresley, the families of Bagot, Beauchamp, 
Curzon, Ferrers, Rydeware, and Vernon, 
among others, are frequently referred to. 
Some facsimiles of charters and seals will be 
given, and every name and place will be 
indexed. There will also be added a descrip- 
tion of the Rydeware Chartulary, a valued 
possession of the Gresley family since its 
compilation, temp. Edward II. 
_ Messrs. BemrosE & Sons announce for 
issue, by subscription, Devonshire Wills: being 
a collection of early wills and administrations 
proved and granted in the diocese of Exeter, 
extracted, arranged, and annotated by Mr. 
Charles Worthy. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, has 
nearly ready for issue a quarto volume on the 
Itinerary of King Edward I., so far as relates 
to his expeditions against Scotland, 1286-1307, 
by Mr. Henry Gough, who published some 
while ago a similar historical work on _ 





Battle of Falkirk. 


Tue next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘‘ Popular County History ”’ series, to be issued 
next week, will be the History of Northumber- 
land, by Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates, author of 
‘“«The Border Holds of Northumberland.” 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. announce, as 
nearly ready for publication, a Swiss study by 
Mr Irving B. Richman, Consul-Gene of 
the United States to Switzerland, entitled 
Appenzell: Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life 
in Inner-Rhoden. The volume will be illus- 
trated with maps. 


Messrs. IspisteR & Co. have in the press 
Four Years of Novel Reading, an account of an 
experiment in popularising the study of fiction, 
edited, with an introduction, by Prof. R. G. 
Moulton, of Chicago. 


Joun STRANGE WINTER’S new novel A 
Magnificent Young Man will be published 
immediately, in one volume, by Messrs. F. V. 
White & Co. 


In connexion with the National Eisteddfod 
of Wales to be held at Llanelly, Mr. William 
Tirebuck will read a paper at a meeting of the 
Cymmrodorion Society on ‘‘ Certain Phases of 
Welsh Genius.” 


Tne Historical Society of Pennsylvania has 
raised a guarantee fund of 20C0 dollars (£500) a 
year for four years, for the purpose of obtaining a 
complete copy of the Journal of the Board of 
Trade, now preserved in the Public Record 
Office. This is described as the most important 
existing MS. collection relating to America | 
during the colonial period ; for it contains the 
day-to-day proceedings of what was practically 
the supreme executive of the American 
colonies. 


Dvurine the first four days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged@ in selling the 
library of Mr. G. A. Sala, which (we fancy) is 
not the first collection that this veteran jour- 
nalist has formed. As might be expected, it is 
of a very miscellaneous nature; nor does much 
trouble seem to have been taken to arrange the 
lots. We notice Doré’s illustrations to Rabe- 
lais united with a copy of The Wide, Wide 
World; and Mr. Swinburne’s Essay on Blake 
with Barnum’s Life of himself. Nevertheless, 
we may single out for special mention what 
claims to be one of four existing copies of the 
first edition of Mrs. Glasse’s Art of Cookery 
(1747); and several presentation copies, bound 
in morocco, from Sir Edwin Arnold and others. 


One of the most recent of “Old South 
Leaflets” (Boston, Mass.) is a reprint of 
President Monroe’s message to Congress in 
December, 1823, which contains the enuncia- 
tion of the principles historically known as the 
**Monroe doctrine.” First, with reference to 
the settlement of questions relating to Russian 
America (now Alaska), we read: 


‘The occasion has been judged pro for 
asserting as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are heaceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonisation by any European 
power.”’ 


And again, with reference to the independence 
of the Spanish colonies : 


‘* With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power, we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the governments 
who have declared their independence, and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on 
—_— consideration and on just principles, acknow- 
edged, we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in 
any other manner their destiny, by any European 
power, in any other light than as the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States.’’ 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Ir is announced that Mr. H. E. Wooldridge 
has been elected to the Slade chair of fine art 
at Oxford, which Mr. Herkomer has now held 
for two terms. 


Tae town trustees of Sheffield have voted a 
sum of £10,000 towards the endowment of 
Firth College, with a view to enabling the 
authorities to affiliate it to Victoria University. 
The actual endowment of the college is £23,000, 
in addition to its income of £1200 from the 
State and £800 from the corporation. It is 
understood that a total of £50,000 would be 
sufficient, but no more than sufficient, for the 
purpose of affiliation. A further sum of £5000 
has been conditionally promised by Sir Heary 
Stephenson, and a public appeal is contemplated 
for the remaining £12,000. 


Tue Senatus of Aberdeen University has 
recommended that all bursaries founded before 
1864 shall be thrown open, without restriction 
as to sex. 


Pror. C. Liuoyp Morean, of Bristol, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver a course of 
four biological lectures next winter at Columbia 
University, New York. His subject will be 
‘Some Habits and Instincts of Birds.” 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 have made the following ~ 
ments to science research scholarships for the 
year 1895, on the recommendation of the 
authorities of the respective universities and 
colleges. The scholarships are of the value of 
£150 a year, and are tenable for two years 
(subject to a satisfactory report at the end of 
the first year) in any university at home or 
abroad, or in some other institution approved of 
by the Commissioners. The scholars areto devote 
themselves exclusively to study and resegrch in 
some branch of science the extension of which 
is important to the industries of the country: 
University of Edinburgh, John D. F. Gilchrist ; 
University of Glasgow, Walter Stewart; Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, Henry C. Williamson ; 
University College, Dundee, James Henderson ; 
Mason Oollege, Birmingham, Robert H. 
Pickard ; University College, Bristol, Samuel 
R. Milner ; University College, Liverpool, John 
T. Farmer; University College, London, Emily 
Aston; Owens College, Manchester, William 
H. Moorby ; Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Alexander L. Mellanby; 
University College, Nottingham, Martin E. 
Feilmann ; Queen’s College, Belfast, William 
Hanna; M‘Gill University, Montreal, Robert 
O. King; Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 
Thomas L. Walker; University of Sydney, 
John A. Watt; University of New Zoaland, 
Ernest Rutherford. ‘ 


One of the latest issues in the series 
of “Translations and Reprints from the 
Original Sources of European History,” 
published by the University of Pennsylvania 
(London: P. 8S. Ki & Son), consists 
of documents illustrating the mediaeval 
universities, edited by Mr. Dana C. Munro. 
Here may be read the Privileges granted to 
students by Frederick I. (1158) and by Philip 
Augustus (1200); the statutes framed by 
Gregory IX. for the university of Paris (1231) ; 
the course of study in arts at Paris, as laid 
down by Robert de Courcon (1215), and the 
corresponding courses in theology and medicine 
(circa 1270); a list of the ten heresies con- 
demned by Odo, chancellor of Paris, and the 
ruling masters in theology (1241); and the 
description of the life of students given by 
Jacques de Vitry—where we read of the 
English nation that they ‘‘ were drunkards and 
had tails.” The bibliography at the end leaves 
something to be desired. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
BADEN-BADEN. 


F. . . fiso, & si mostri, attendi, 


L’erba pits verde, e l’aria pitt serena.” 


- — PETRARCH. 
‘Mrp roses and syringa. 

Beneath a — sky, 

Here, dearest, s we linger, 


Here let the Hours go by ? 
Life twines with unseen finger 

Grey threads amid our hair, 
Yet roses and syringa, 

And Thou, my love, art fair. 


Asin the woods of Arden 

Once dwelt the balm of peace, 
And they who sought for pardon 

There found their sorrows cease ; 
So in this forest-garden, 

Here with the pines alone, 
May we not find at Baden 

A peace, a joy unknown ? 
Here breathes the holy Spirit 

Of Love in bud and flower, 
And they who wander near it, 

Shall they not share its dower ? 
Here we too may inherit 

Of life the holier ~ 
Love, thine be all the merit, 

And thine the Sacred Heart. 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
June, 1895, 








IN MEMORIAM. 
PROF, ZUPITZA. 


THE sudden death of Prof. Zupitza, of Berlin, 
will be felt as a heavy blow, not only by bis 
friends and pupils—and they are many—but by 
students of our language and literature all over 
the world. While those who have not known 
him personally will deeply regret that so great 
a scholar, the one who held the foremost place 
as a student of English, should have been thus 
carried off in his prime with all the promise of 
useful labour before him, his pupils will mourn 
in addition the loss of an honoured master and 
atruefriend. His place will be hard to fill. 
Julius Zupitza was born at Kerpen, near 
Oberglogau, in Silesia, on January 4, 1844. 
After studying at the universities of Breslau 
and Berlin, and taking his degree at the latter 
in 1865, he became a master at the gymnasium 
in Oppeln in 1867, and in Breslau in the 
following year. School work, however, not 
proving congenial to him, he qualified himself 
in 1869 as Privatdozent for Germanic philology 
in the university of Breslau; and in 1872 
he received a call as professor of the North 
Germanic languages to the university of Vienna, 
where he remained until 1876, in which year he 
accepted the chair of English language and 
literature in Berlin, which he held till the 
time of his death. In June, 1893, Cambridge 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Litt.D., in recognition of his great services to 
English studies. On Friday, July 5, he was 
apparently in perfect health, but in the following 
night he succumbed to a sudden attack of 
apoplexy. 
is numerous works and articles it would 
be impossible to enumerate here. His earlier 
writings were more especially connected with 
German philology ; and his dissertation for the 
doctorate, as well as his Habilitationsschrift 
(i.e. the monograph required before attaining 
the position of Privatdozent), treat of Middle 
High German subjects. In 1870 he published 
his Dietrichs Abenteuer von Albrecht von 
Kemenaten; while two years previously there 
had appeared his Einfiithrung in das Studium 
des Mittelhochdeutschen, ® work which, in its 
successive editions, has served as atrusty guide 





their first attempts to gain a knowledge of the 


to generations of young German students in 
earlier stages of their mother tongue. 


With his removal to Vienna began his 
English work, and since then scarcely a year 
has elapsed without the appearance of some 
important contribution to English studies. 
His range was a wide one: from the earliest 
recorded beginnings of our literature down to 
the present day ; and all his published work is 
distinguished for minute accuracy of detail, no 
less than for largeness of grasp. His scholarly 
edition of Cynewulf's Hlene (1877, &c.), of 
which a translation has appeared in America, 
has been a welcome help to most students of 
English on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
was followed in 1880 by his de/fric’s Grammar, 
with a complete critical apparatus. His next 
important work, the facsimile edition of 
Beowulf (1882) is a model of painstaking 
scholarship, and might almost fll the place 
of the original MS., if this were ever 
destroyed. 

In Middle English his best known work is, 

perhaps, the Romance of Guy of Warwick, of 
which he brought out two versions for the 
Early English Text Society in 1875-6, and 
1883-7. The notes to the former of these 
furnish a mine of valuable materials which has 
been freely drawn from by other scholars, and 
frequent references to ‘‘ Zupitza’s notes to 
Guy ” are the best evidence of their worth. In 
1890 he determined to publish (for the Chaucer 
Society) Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale from all the 
known accessible MSS., in order to determine 
their relationship, this being, in his opinion, a 
necessary preliminary to a really critical edition 
of the poet’s works. The greater part of this 
has already appeared ; the rest is in the printer’s 
hands. 
Nor did he by any means confine his attention 
to the older periods of our literature, to the 
exclusion of the later. A great admirer of 
Shakspere, he possessed an intimate knowledge 
of his works; and the Jahrbiicher of the 
German Shakspere Society, whose ‘‘ erster Vize- 
Priisident”” he was, contain articles from his 
pen. During his last visit to Oxford, a year 
ago, he devoted all his time to a careful exami- 
nation of the Shelley MSS. in the Bodleian, and 
he published a portion of his results in one of 
the latest numbers of his Archiv. The numerous 
reviews of the most modern writers which he 
contributed to this same periodical prove with 
what keen interest he followed even the most 
recent developments of our literature, while 
the complete mastery which he showed both in 
speaking and writing our language used to 
excite the admiration of his many English 
friends. 

His very thorough revision of the second 
volume of Koch’s Englische Grammatik (the 
volume dealing with the syntax) should not be 
passed over without mention. He added a 
very large amount of original material to it, 
and ‘“ Koch-Zupitza” and ‘‘ Mitzner” still 
hold their places as the two best historical 
treatments of English syntax. <A very large 
amount of Zupitza’s published work consists 
in contributions to various periodicals, more 
especially to the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Alterthum, the Anglia, and the Lnglische 
Studien; and it covers the same wide ground, 
and shows the same careful scholarship and 
conscientious accuracy, as his larger works. 
Since the death of Ludwig Herrig, in 1889, he 
has edited (quite lately in conjunction with 
Prof. Tobler), the Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, to which he 
devoted a large amount of time and energy, 
being, in fact, the chief contributor. 

As a teacher, Zupitza was no less eminent 
than as a scholar; and the frequent presence of 
Englishmen and Americans in his well-filled 
lecture-room proves that his reputation in 
that respect was far from being confined to 
the Fatherland. Many who now occupy pro- 
fessorial chairs of English—not only in 





Germany, but also in America and elsewhere— 
are proud to have ——. their English studies 
under him. As a lecturer, his style was 
unadorned and clear; difficult problems seemed 
simple and their solution self-evident under his 
lucid treatment, while his enthusiasm for his 
subject never failed to kindle a like enthusiasm 
in those who heard him. Himselfan unwearied 
and unselfish worker, he could not understand 
or tolerate superficiality in others, and his 
pupils knew this, yet few teachers have been so 
universally beloved by their students as he was. 
His kindly and unassuming manners put them 
at once at their ease; and in their convivial 
gatherings it was pleasant to see how he natur- 
ally formed the centre of attraction, equally 
ready to discuss some knotty point of English 
philology or to join in singing some merry 
‘‘ Studentenlied.”” No one ever went in vain to 
him for help—even at his busiest moments he 
was always willing to lay his work aside and to 
assist others, and his great learning was ever at 
the disposal of any who wished to consult him. 
Of him may be truly said: 
** A trewe swynkere and a good was he 
Lyvynge in pees and parfit charitee.”” 


ArtTuuR 8. NAPIER. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TuE Expositor for July contains a not very 
helpful article by Prof. A. B. Davidson on the 
‘False Prophets.” Prof. Lumby is safe and 
edifying in his treatment of John xiii. Mr. 
Watson gives a striking sermonette on the 
kingdom of God, and Mr. Whitefoord on 
“Christ and Popularity.” All this will not 
much assist the student. But Prof. Ramsay is 
as full of matter as usual on the forms of 
classification in Acts, and Sir J. W. Dawson as 
amusing as usual in his absolute unconscious- 
ness of modern progress in the study of 
Genesis. Mr. Green offers some suggestions on 
the allegory in Eccles. xii. 1-7. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for July con- 
tains a very valuable article, by Prof. Kosters, 
on the ideas respecting the people of Jehovah 
entertained during the Exile, which strengthens 
the arguments already offered for the late date 
of the return of Jewish exiles from Babylon ; 
also the third part of Dr. P. A. Klap’s learned 
historical monograph on Agobard of Lyons; 
and a survey by Dr. W. C. van Manen of the 
text-critical results of the discovery of the 
old Latin Clement. Dr. Matthes gives an 
elaborate refutation of a very w Dutch 
counterpart of Lex Mosaica, which, how- 
ever, is more limited in its range than the 
English work; and there is an excellent folk- 
lorist article on Pleyte’s Batak Stories, by Dr. 
L, Kuappert. 








SLAVICA. 


Tue Bulgarian press continues to display a 
great deal of activity. The new volume (vol. 
xi.) of the excellent Sbornik (or Miscellany), 
published by the authority of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, has just made its appearance. 
One of the articles, ‘‘ Notes on Slavonic Ethico- 
Religious Legends,” is by M. Dragomanov, 
whose death at Sophia was recorded in the 
AcADEMY of last week. Dragomanov con- 
tributed some of the most valuable of its 
papers to the Sbornik, which is, we believe, 
under the editorship of his son-in-law, Dr. 
Shishmanov. The present number also includes 
articles on Bulgarian history and folk-lore. As 
usual, the part devoted to folk-tales and folk- 
songs is very rich. Important as material for 


future history are some of the documents of 
the Bulgarian Revolutionary Committee, which 
are here published. 


It is impossible to see 
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without interest the facsimile of a letter of 
the unfortunate Levski, who so cruelly sutfered 
for his patriotic efforts. 

The Bulgarski Pregled (Bulgarian Review), 
continues its active career. The two last 
numbers are now before us, and we are 
struck with the variety of the contents. 
History and science are prominent, and 
occasionally there are interesting tales and 
poems. Among other articles, Dr. Shishmanov 
contributes a capital paper on the original 
home of the Aryans. Each number contains 
notices of new books, chiefly in the domain of 
Slavistic. We wish this spirited review all 
possible success. 

Among the Bohemians we are glad to see 
that the literary journal Zumir still flourishes 
(now in its twenty-third year). One of the 
latest numbers contained a charming poem by 
Vrchlicky addressed to his friend Heyduk on 
his sixtieth birthday. The author is certainly 
up to this time the most considerable poet 
who has arisen in Bohemia. In his verses the 
language appears as cultivated and expressive 
as any in Europe. 

The Russian Academy has recently published 
a work entitled Cuntributions to the Bio- 
graphy of J. K. Grot. The book contains 
a sketch of the literary career of this dis- 
tinguished Academician, accompanied with an 
excellent portrait. There is also a fragment of 
autobiography and an account of his last 
days. The deceased was an indefatigable 
worker. It would be impossible to mention 
here even a sma!l part of his writings, the mere 
enumeration of which fills several pages in the 
work before us; but we may especially call 
attention to his Philologicheskia Raziskunia 
(Philological Investigations), in two large 
volumes, and his monumental edition of the 
works of Derzhavin. At the time of his 
death he was engaged on the new Dictionary 
of the Russian Academy, of which two parts 
appeared during his lifetime. 

W. R. M. 





CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper has been issued giving 
the following list of pensions granted during 
the year ended June 20, 1895, and charged 
upon the Civil List : 

Dr. Christian Ginsburg, in recognition of 
the value of his researches into Biblical and 
Hebrew literature, £150. 

Miss Hester Pater and Miss Clara Pater, in 
consideration of the literary merits of their late 
brother, Mr. Walter Pater, £50 each. 

Mrs. Mary Eugénie Hamerton, in considera- 
tion of the literary merits of her late husband, 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton, £100, 

Mr. William Watson, in consideration of the 
merit of his poetical works, £100. 

Teresa, Lady Hamilton, in consideration of 
the public services of her late husband, Sir 
R. G. C. Hamilton, K.C.B., £150. 

Mary Agnes, Lady Seeley, in consideration 
of the literary merits of her late husband, Sir 
J. R. Seeley, K.C.M.G., regius professor of 
— history in the University of Cambridge, 

00. 

Mrs. Edith L. Pearson, in consideration of 
the literary merits of her late husband, Mr. 
Charles Henry Pearson, £100. 

Marie, Lady Stewart, in consideration of the 
services of her late husband, Sir Robert Stewart, 
in the cultivation of music in Ireland, £50. 

Mr. George Augustus Sala, in consideration 
< his services to literature and journalism, 

00, 

Mr. Alexander Bain, in consideration of his 
services in the promotion of mental and moral 
science, £100. 

Dr. Jabez Hogg, in consideration of his 





Mr. George Frederick Nicholl, in considera- 
tion of his merits as an Oriental scholar, £75. 
Total, £1200. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Terre @’Espagne. Paris: Calmann Lévy- 


r. 50. 
Boruty, P. Les trois Socialismes : Anarchisme, collectivisme, 
1éformisme. Paris: Alcan. 8 fr. 50. x 
Descostes, F. Joseph de Maistre pendant la Révolution. 
Tours: Mam3. 7 fr. 80. 
Karnz, C. Die sogenannten chinesischen Tempelmiinzen. 
Berlin: Weyl. 4M. 
Oxcuecnaruser, A. v. Die Miniaturen der Universitiits- 
— zu Heidelberg. 2.Thl. Heidelberg: Koester. 


60 
Péatn, Ch. Premiers principes d’économie politique. Paris: 
Lecoffre. 8 fr. 50. 
coe = La Maison de Robespierre. Paris: Ollendorff. 
r 


Scutrrmanx.C. Bruchatiicke aus e. mbd. Passiunsgedichte 
6.14. Jabrh. Linz: Eb-snhiich. £0 Pf. 


THEOLOGY. 


Bousset, W. Der Antichrist in der Ueberlieferung 
Judentums, d. neuen Testaments u. der alten Kirche. 
Gio‘tingen: Vandenhoeck. 4 M. 40. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Amrsa, K v. Nordgermanisches Obligationenrecht. 2. Bd. 
2. Hiilfte Leipzig: Veit. 18 M. 
Sneem, V. L’Armée francaise en 1690. Paris: Baudoin. 
r 


Cunoxriex, _— . 5. Bd. Bearb. v. A. Bernoulli. Leipzig: 

irz q 

a, +e Etudes et portraits historiques. Paris: Alcan. 
r. 50. 


Bazin, René. 
Bf 


GescuicauTsqueLLex, Osnabriicker. 3. Bd. Osnabriick: 
Rackhorat. 10 M. 

Gorneix, E. Ignatius v. Loyola u. die Gegenrefurmation. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 15M 


Joacuimsony, P. Die humanistische Geschichtscbreibun; 
in Deutschland. 1. Hft. Die Anfiing>. Sigism 

Meisterlin. Bonn: Hanstein. 10 M. 

Krens, K. Beitrige u. Urkunden zur deutschen Geschichte 
im Zeitalter der Reformation. I. Leipzig: Rossberg. 


8M. 

Knuiecer, A. To} phisches Wirterbuch d. Grossherzogt. 

Baden. 3. ‘Abt . Heidelberg: Winter. 5M. — 

Martuiev. R judiciaires revisés de la Province de 
Québec. Paris: Larose. 300 fr. 

Maver. J. Die franziisiech-spanische Allianz in den J. 
1796-1807. 1. Thl. 1796-1806. Linz: Ebenbich. 1 M. 

Monvumenta Germaniae historica. Auctoram antiquissi- 
morum tomi XIII. pars 2. Chronica minora saec. IV., 
V., VL, VII., ed. Th. Mommsen. IIf. 2. Berlin: 

eidmann. 5 M. : 

Niemeyer, Th. Vorschliige u. Matcria’ien zur Kodifikation 
a. internationalen Privatrechts, Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 10 M. 

Unkuspes, Saypticche, aus den k. Museen zu Berlin. 
Griechische Urkunden. 1. Bd. 12 Hft. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 2 M. 40. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Brussga v. Wattenwyt, C. Monogra der Pseudo- 
phylliden. Berlin: Friedliinder. 32 M. 

Craus, C. Beitriige zur Kenntniss der § iisswasser-Ostracod 
Il. Wien: Hilder. 12 M. 

—!> O. Einleitung in die Philosophie. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
4M. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Scumipt, Ch. Worterbuch der Strassburger Mundart. 1. 
Lfg. Strassburg: Heitz. 2 M. 50. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS AT CAREW, FETHARD, AND 
BAGINBUN. 
Strathpeffer, N.B.: July 15, 1895. 

Even in a presumably jocular mood, Mr. 
Romilly Allen is incapable of designed mis- 
representation, more especially in the case of 
one of his own friendly correspondents. I can 
therefore only conclude that he has not seen 
the long and careful letter from myself, on the 
above-mentioned inscriptions, which you were 
good enough to print in the ACADEMY of 
January 12, as he rebukes me for a reading— 
founded too hastily on the original diagram, 
and its accompanying suggestion that the 
Baginbun legend was spurious—which was 
entirely withdrawn in that letter (founded, like 
his, on Col. Vigors’s copies), and makes no 
reference to my attempt, in the same letter, to 
proceed further on Mr. Macalister’s lines, and 
show the practical identity of the three legends. 

Having exhausted the subject so far as my 





scientific and medical services, £75. 


own resources avail me, I have no desire to 





return toit, beyond remarking that Mr. Romilly 
Allen—no doubt for weighty reasons—places 
the Baginbun inscription last in order of anti- 
quity, whereas I placed it first, chiefly because, 
in the present case, it seems easier to suppose 
that letters were subtracted from the earliest 
legend than that they were added to the latest. 
SouTHEsK, 


[In justice to Lord Southesk, we quote the 
following from his letter in the ACADEMY of 
January 12: 

‘* In the absence of diagrams from the ates, 
I have tried to make my remarks intelligible by 
tentatively transliterating the three inscriptions, 
and tabulating them together in that form, each 
letter with its own number beneath. For present 

urposes, I have divided the words by using 

itial capitals, though no such distinctions are to 
be found in the original legend. As a working 
hypothesis, I assume (what I will endeavour to 
show) that the inscriptions are practically identical, 
and may be used to interpret one another; that 


4. | the Baginbun inscription, which is the fullest, is 


the earliest; that the Fethard inscription, once 
nearly identical with the former, comes next ; that 
the Carew inscription is the latest ; and that, sub- 
sequently to its appearance, the Fethard inscription 
wa3 altered so as to assimilate it to that at Oarew. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
Baginbin: L—M a q G@ i tft 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 
: @ u t Q en 
8 9 10 ll 12 Ww 6 
Qeth t i e gh 
1516 17 18 19 2 2 22 
B 
Fethard:M a q G i t 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
e 

e u t Q e - 

7 8 9 10 ll 12 

Ce t - § = e gh 

13 14) «615 16 Ww 18 

Carew: Ma p-G i t 

1 2 8 4 5 6 

e u t P e 

7 8 9 10 11 

1) e t t e ¥ 


2 183 4 B&B 6 WT 
Lord Southesk further pointed out that, in 
the Fethard inscription, there are erasures 
answering to most of the superfluous letters of 
the Baginbun ivscription.—Ep. ACADEMY. | 








TWO OGHAM NOTELETS. 
Torrisdale, Cambridge. 

I. A linguistic peculiarity of some Inscriptions 
in the Decies.—At Kilrush, near Dungarvan, 
formerly existed—what has become of it ?— 
the monument bearing the inscription 

Forgere ac 

Maglumusor, 
which, as a genitive Forgereac cannot well 
be in opposition with a nominative Maglumusor, 
I venture to render “‘ (here lie) F. and M.,” ac 
being regarded as an abbreviation for ocus. 

On the entrance-lintel at Drumloghan is an 
inscription Manu magu Nogati (mucot) Macarb ; 
and on No. IV in the same hoard is an 
as yet untranslated 
** Cunalegea.” 

There is no doubt that in any other part of 
the country the nominative mag at Kilrush 
would have been maq; that the dative magu 
would have been macu (as on Ballyknock 
XIII.); and that Nogati would have been 
Nocati. Cunalegea is, in all probability, to be 
equated to the Quniloc which we find else- 
where. So far as I know, the form mag does 
not occur on any other Ogham ; and Nogati is 
certainly unique. 

Is there not evidence here of a local tendency 
to convert c into g in conversation? The 


inscription beginning 
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proximity of these instances to one another, 
few though ps Aa in point of number, is a 
fact too remarkable to be without significance. 
Possibly Drumloghan V 'y ?)igu magi Dag- 
. « + and the Neagra of Stradbally I may 
be further examples, 

It may be ian why, if this be so, the 
mutation is not constant; why, for instance, 
we do not get Lugudega, Golinea, &c. Several 
answers might be given: the stone-cutters 
might have been foreigners to the district, 
deceived occasionally by local pronunciation ; 
or they might have known that c was the 
correct letter to use in writing, but were 
entrapped by their ears into using a g in one 
or two unwary moments. 

In any case the point is curious. If my 
explanation of it be correct, it would be inter- 
esting to discover whether any tendency 
is perceptible among the present inhabitants of 
the remoter parts of the district. 

Il. The word ‘‘anm.”—This unhappy word 
has been made the subject of many speculations. 
By some it has been regarded, like the dis- 
syllable neta, as an intrinsic part of the proper 
name which follows it; but this view is now 
considered untenable—the word occurs on too 
many stones immediately followed by well- 
recogni names complete in themselves.* 
Others have equated it to the Latin anima or 


its Irish equivalent, or to ainm(aname). If so, 
then anm Teagann mac Deglann signifies ‘‘ Soul 


T. son of D.,” or ‘‘ Name T. son of D.” I do 
not know the sense of either of these trans- 
lations. Mr. Brash has equated it to anamain, 
‘to rest, remain ”’—a very much happier guess, 
and, as I think, not far from the truth. 

It is surprising that no one, so far as I can 
find, has called special attention to the two 
obvious characteristics of this word, as they 
appear from an examination of the inscriptions 
in which it occurs: first, its invariably initial 
position; and, secondly, its being regularly 
followed by the otherwise unusual nominative 
case (there are a few exceptions, but not 
sufficient to overturn the rule). Both these 
facts clearly indicate that the word is a Celtic 
verb, Though I do not feel prepared to accept 
definitely its direct connexion with anamain, 
both words are probably related in some way ; 
and the word seems in every respect to corre- 
spond with the hic jacet of the Romano-British 
i:scriptions—even to its frequent -anomalous 
construction with the genitive. 

I have a list of twelve inscriptions in which 
the word occurs. Of these the Aghabulloge 
I. (anm CorrX mag, &ec.), Derrygurrane, 
Maumenorig (Anm Colombaagn), and Tinne- 
hally II. (Teagann) —— will be accepted 
without question as displaying anm followed 
by the nominative. 

In four more the inscriptions as usually 
ye do not show anm with the nominative, 

ut I shall endeavour to show that the spacing 
of the received versions is not correct. I 
have already given reasons in the ACADEMY 
for October 14, 1893, for reading anm Ogivorr 
tigurn on Ballyhank I. At Killogrone I would 
mac Iveacimean, and at Kilmalkedar mac 
Ibrocann in place of maci, &c. The letters 
cand q (i.e., gu) are so carefully kept distinct, 
except at the ends of words, that maci as an 
equivalent of magi must be regarded as very 
doubtful. Monataggart IV seems to supply 
the only certain instance of it; one other 
solitary example is known to me, in a copy of 
Drumloghan VIII, which I made last year, 
but with which I do not feel satisfied—Denaveq 
maci Ebmitlo. Fortwilliam, apparently, is a 
somewhat similar instance to Kilmalkedar and 
the rest: the form macui in this inscription is 





* So does nefa, on Ballin IX, Monataggart 
III, and elsewhere, _e 


unique, and, although it may be merely an 
affected perversion of magi, seems: divisible 
into mac wi. I am unable to guess at the case 
of the strange word which precedes it; 
whether we read Fedlloistoi or Vedlloifoi, it does 
not appear to present anything intelligible. 

There remain three, in which anm is cer- 
tainly followed by the genitive. These are 
Ballyknock XIV (anm Meddugini), Drouma- 
touk, and Kilcolaght I. I would simply regard 
these as examples of an ungrammatical con- 
struction, similar in all respects to such 
inscriptions as Ruani hic iacit or Turpilli ic 
tacit. 

Lastly comes the puzzling Tinnehally I. If 
its Ancm Furuddrann mari Coligiinn be a 
succession of blunders for Anem F. maqi C., 
it joins the last class. If not, I can make 
nothing of it. - 

One other point connected with this word 
requires notice. The Droumatouk inscription 
is given by Brash anm Otunilocid, &c. In his 
description of it (Og. Mon., pp. 220-222) he 
says, ‘‘Considerable caution is requisite in 
tracing the scores to distinguish between the 
natural and artificial.” I know nothing of 
this stone that is not contained in the 
account referred to, and under the circum- 
stances it is risky to speculate upon the cor- 
rectness of this transcript: I merely ask, there- 
fore, is it possible that Brash’s Ot- is really a 
Q-? This would reduce the abnormal Otuni- 
locid to a more manageable Qunilocid. In any 
case, however, either Otuniloc or Quniloc 
would be a satisfactory name by itself: not so 
either Otunilocid or Qunilocid. 

Again, at Killogrone, we have Anm Moilea- 
goimirid. Here Moileagoimir has an appear- 
ance of completeness in itself—in fact, the 
Bishop of Limerick, with every appearance of 
reason, has taken Moileagoimir as the name of 
the person commemorated. What, then, is this 
-id, which we find in corresponding places in 
these two inscriptions ? 

In Prof. Rhys’s most important paper on 
‘The Inscriptions and Lan e of the 
Northern Picts” (Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries), he has shown that many of the 
apparent eccentricities of Ogham grammar can 
be reduced to order in one, and only one, way : 
by regarding them as the result of the influence 
of some agglutinative language, spoken by 
powerful neighbours of the Ogham carvers. 
This ingenious theory has suggested a possible 
explanation of -id to me: namely, that it is 
the personal ending of the verb (or its pro- 
nominal equivalent) tacked on to the noun, and 
that the noun and verb are thereby in- 
corporated into one idea and practically into 
one word, after the manner of agglutinative 
languages. Thus, Anm-Moileagoimir-id would, 
perhaps, be literally translatable into Latin 
Jac-Moileagoimir-et, or into English Rests- 
Moileagoimir-he. This explanation may be 
taken for what itis worth. An explanation of 
some sort appears necessary to account for the 
fact that a termination, not found elsewhere, 
occurs in the same connexion in two inscrip- 
tions, and does not appear to form an intrinsic 

art of the proper name to which it is attached 
in either case. I do not like to go further; 
otherwise I might be tempted to suggest 
avalogies with the Old Celtic (neuter) pronoun 
ed. 
R. A. 8. MACALISTER, 








THE CELTIC ROOT “AB,” 
Oxford: July 15, 1825. 
Mr. E. B. Nicholson, still pursuing his 
amateur task of discovering etymologies for 
the benefit of Celtic scholars, now ventures to 
discourse on a Celtic root ‘‘ AB,” and to con- 
nect this somewhat doubtful entity with a 
| non-existent Graeco-Italic root ib—the imagin- 








offspring of an impossible etymology of the 
Greek verb elBeu. 

But first, for the sake of argument, let us 
assume the existence of a Celtic root ab, and 
a Graeco-Italic root ib, both meaning ‘to 
flow.” How can there possibly be any etymo- 
logical connexion between the two forms? Mr. 
Nicholson sees no difficulty. He has actually 
found an analogy : according to him, ab: eib: : 
ar:wefpw. But thereis no analogy here; for, as 
everybody knows, we/pw does not belong to the 
e:, o, « Vowel-grade. The verb relpw is a 
-ya-verb, representing an original Greek form 
mep-yw, just as 6clpw represents an older 
0ep-yw (see Brugmann, Grundriss, ii. § 712). 
The «in e%8w and the « in wefpw do not mean 
the same thing: they are perfectly distinct in 
origin. We cannot argue from the case of 
melpw to the case of «Bw. 

But asa matter of fact, there is no evidence 
whatever for a Graeco-Italic root ib. On 
examination it will be found that neither Gr. 
e{8w nor Lat. aber can be derived from a root 
ib, and that they are wholly unrelated to one 
another. Take first «/8w. It is generally 
agreed among Greek etymologists that the 8 
in «(8 is unoriginal and due to a velar, as in 
the case of ots (cp. Eng. ‘“‘cow”). On 
this point see Prellwitz (s.v. «{8w), and Brug- 
mann, i. § 442, Again, it is impossible to trace 
Lat. wzber to a root ib, for ber cannot be 
separated from Skr. #dhar, Gr. of@ap, Eng. 
“udder,” see Brugmann, i, § 370, ii. § 154, 
Prellwitz (s.v. od@ap), and Kluge (s.v. eter). 

Therefore, (1) because there is no evidence 
for the existence of a Graeco-Italic root ib, 
(2) because the equation of a Celtic root ab 
with a Graeco-Italic root ib would be abso- 
lutely without phonetic analogy, Mr. Nichol- 
son’s suggestion of a connexion between the 
assumed root ab and a Graeco-Italic root ib 
must be rejected. 

Mr. Nicholson’s etymology of ‘‘ London” 
will not bear a moment’s investigation. 
According to him Lundiniwm meant “ sheep- 
down.” He must be laughing atus. He tells us 
that dinium = Irish dinn. I should like toask 
him, when was Irish ever spoken on the barks 
of the Thames? The old British word for a 
hill-fortress was d#inum. There is not an atom 
of evidence for connecting the dinium of 
Lundinium with this Old Celtic d#num. 

One of these hill-fortresses was Camulodii- 
num; according to analogy, we should have 
expected the form Lundiinum, not Lundinium, 
the form given by Tacitus, if this famous resort 
of merchants had received its name from being 
one of the fortified encampments of a British 
tribe. Idonot think the dinium of Lundinium 
has ever been explained. That Lun- in 
Lundinium means “sheep” is an absurd con- 
jecture. The Irish word cited by Mr. Nicholson 
is @ Gat Acyduevor, Occurring in a gloss, and is 
explained to mean, not a sheep in general, but 
a castrated sheep. The word is absolutely un- 
known to any other of the Celtic languages, I 
ask Mr. Nicholson again whether he supposes 
that Irish, specific Irish, was ever spoken near 
London ? 

One word more. Will Mr. Nicholson be kind 
enough to explain in detail his etymology of 
the name: Glannateva namely, ‘“‘Town of the 
bank-dwellers.” This is a dark saying. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 








** ARSENIC,” 
Cambridge: July 11, 1895. 

The substance of the note upon “ Arsenic,” 
communicated to the ACADEMY by Dr. Chance, 
may be found in Devic’s Supplement to Littré, 
s.v. Alchimie, sect. 29. It is best to quote 
Devic in full: 
‘© Azarnet, adarnech, zarnich, szarnec, zarne, orpi- 
ment; esp. azarnefe ; de l’arabe-persan az-zernikh, 
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qui est le méme mot que le grec dpacnixds, arsenic 
jaune, orpiment.’’ 
Devic does not expressly say whether the Per- 
sian wordis from the Greekorthe Greek from the 
Persian ; but the title of his work implies the 
latter alternative. Probably the Greek word 
only took the form arsenicon to give it an 
apparent sense, and was merely borrowed from 
the Persian. If so, it may be, as Mr. Mayhew 
points out, allied to Persian zard, ‘‘ yellow.” 
In Monlau’s Spanish Etymological Diction- 
ary I find, duly entered: ‘‘ Azarnefe ; es el i. 
az-zirnikh, az-zarnikh, el oropimente.”’ 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 





WRITING IN HOMER. 
London: July 12, 1895. 

So much turns upon the correct interpreta- 
tion of the words ofuara Avypd (Jl. vi. 168), 
referred to in Prof. Ridgeway’s interesting and 
valuable letter in the AcADEMy of July 13, 
that his, as I believe, mistaken rendering 
‘baleful pictographs” (adopted from Mr. A. J. 
Evans) should not be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. The ofpata Avypd do not refer to 
the individual characters in which the letter of 
introduction, or testimonial, was written, but 
to the letter or testimonial as a whole: they 
are the ojua of 1. 178. These cfuara or this 
cijua—plural being used much as we say 
‘letters of introduction,” without necessarily 
implying that there was more than one 
letter—was a xlvat rrvxtés, on which were 
written @vuop@épa woddAd, The passage should 
be rendered ‘‘ He gave him treacherous letters 
of introduction, to which end he wrote much 
damaging matter upon a folding tablet.’ 
There is nothing in the passage to indicate that 
the damaging matter was pictographic rather 
than alphabetic. 

The evidence for a fairly free use of writing 
in Iliadic times and earlier is derived, not from 
the words ofmara Avypd, but from the statement 
that these ojuara Avypa consisted of a tablet so 
folded that none but the intended recipient 
should read what was written, and were covered 
with much writing. A better case for picto- 
graphic writing might be made from //. vii., 
175-189; but nothing very positive can be 
extracted from this passage. 

SAMUEL BUTLER. 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF ‘ PRINCESS.” 
Hampstead: July 4, 1895. 


General usage and the consensus of the 
dictionaries appear to be at variance with 
respect to the word ‘‘ princess.” The members 
of the Royal Family have for so many years been 
in the habit of taking part in philanthropic 
undertakings, that the words ‘‘ prince,’ 
** princes,’ ‘‘ princess,” ‘‘ princesses,” have 
become among all classes of the community 
‘* familiar in their mouths as household words,” 
The consensus of the speakers, therefore, has a 
right to carry it against that of the dictionaries, 
though theory may be with the latter. That 
general usage nowadays puts the accentual 


stress upon the second syllable of ‘‘ Princess” | 


is clearly seen by comparing the two sentences : 
‘‘The princes set the example,” and 
princess set the example”; these not being 
pronounced alike are not confused. Or again, 
a comparison of the plurals ‘ princesses” and 
**countesses ’’ shows the difference in the 
position of their accents, the two words could 
not change places in : 


‘* Princesses two or three were there, 
Of countesses a goodly share, 
To grace the day.” 
More than fifty years ago Latham, in 7'he 
English Language (p. 202), wrote: ‘* Princess 
is remarkable as being the only word in 


English where the accent lies on the subor- 
dinate syllable.” And about fifty years before 
Latham the opposite accentuation was warmly 
supported by Walker in Principles of English 
Pronunciation (§ 502) : 

‘* Hence we may perceive the glaring absurdity 
which prevails even in the firet circles; that of 
pronouncing the plural of princess, and even the 
singular, with the accent on the second syllable, 
like success and successes, for we might just as well 
say dutchéss and dutchésses, a8 princéss and princésses ; 
nor would a correct ear be less hurt with the latter 
then the former.’’ 


But pace Walker, it has been found conducive 
to clearness and consequent convenience, to 
make ‘‘ princess” an exception to the general 
rale, in order to prevent confusion (in speech) 
with “ prince’s”’ or ‘‘ princes,’’ which need does 
not exist in the case of ‘‘ duchess,” there being 
no danger of this word being mistaken for 
*‘ duke’s ” or ‘‘ dukes.” 

Tennyson puts the accent on the first sy:lable, 
and if we go back to Shakspere we find 
‘* princess” and “ princes” accented similarly 
in ‘‘ King John ”: 

** The best I had, a princess wrought it me.’’ 

(IV. i. 43 ) 

‘* With other princes that may best be spared.” 

(V. vii. 97.) 

Many words have changed their accentuation 
since Shakspere’s time, and ‘‘ princéss’’ may 
well be numbered among them, notwithstanding 
Walker and his many copiers. 

BENJAMIN Dawson. 








‘* FABBISOGNO.” 
Taylorian Institution, Oxford : July 6, 1§93. 

This compound noun, which one frequently 
meets in current Italian journals, but which 
does not occur in the last edition of the Crusca 
Dictionary (vol. vii. of which, beginning the 
letter G, has recently appeared), nor even in 
the comprehensive thesaurus of Tommaséo and 
Bellini (finished in 1879), may perhaps deserve 
to be noticed in the ACADEMY. 

As TI learn from the Italian teacher of this 
institution, Signor F. Coscia, /ubbisogno 
robably came from the popular language of 

uscany ; and, if we decompose its two ele- 
ments, simply expresses: [cio che] fa bisogno = 
[ce que] fait besoin—i.e., what is necessary or 
needful, Analogous popular terms are, for 
instance, the well-known /ulegname, a 
“carpenter,” /fafracasso, a ‘* turbulent 
fellow,” and funnullone, an “idler.” Falegname 
and fannullone are the only two examples I 
find recorded and explained in Zambaldi’s 
Vocabolario etimologico (Citta di Castello, 1889), 
a handy companion to the student of Italian, 
which may be compared with the French 
Brachet and the German Kluge. 

H. Kress, 
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Sarurpay, July 27, 3.45pm. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF THE PSALMS 
OF SOLOMON, 


WAAMOI SOAOMONTOS. — Die Psalmen 
Salomo’s, zum ersten Male mit Benutzung 





der Athoshandschriften und des Codex 
Casanatensis herausg. von Oscar von 
| Gebhardt. (Leipzig: Heinrichs.) 

‘No time should be lost by students of 
, Biblical literature in digesting the textual 





results of this new critical edition of the 
Psalms of Solomon, which, though not 
canonical, are indispensable for the investi- 
gation of some important Biblical problems, 

It had long been known to friends of the 
late Franz Delitzsch (to whose memory the 
present work is dedicated) that he had in 
view a retranslation of this Psalter into 
Hebrew. It was a necessary preliminary 
to this to place the text of the Greek version 
on a sound critical basis; and this was 
undertaken by Oscar von Gebhardt, whose 
devotion to the study of late Jewish and 
early Christian texts is well known. This 
part of the work is now finished, and the 
patient waiting of the editor has been amply 
rewarded. *The texts of the two recent 
English editions, that of Messrs. Ryle and 
James and that of Prof. Swete (in his 
Septuagint, vol. iii.), will be for a time, but 
for a time only, superseded. The former 
enlarged the critical apparatus by the 
addition of the Copenhagen (Havniensis), 
the Moscow, and the Paris codices; the 
latter, of the Vatican ; and due praise must 
be given to E. Klostermann (whose Analecta 
sur Septuaginta has been reviewed in the 
AcapErmy), and the other scholars who 
assisted to bring about this result. The 
Codex Casanatensis (in Rome) and two 
codices belonging to convents on Mount 
Athos, however, have been used for the 
first time ; and von Gebhardt has employed 
in this edition a very careful collation of 
the Vatican MS. made by himself. The 
editor’s conclusion is : 
‘*Though the text of these Psalms, as the two 
Roman MSS. and those of Mount Athos now 
enable us to restore it, is in many respects an 
improved one, as compared with that gained 
from H ‘[Havniensis], yet the tradition with 
which we make our account, leaves much 
to be wished. . . . No doubt a good number 
of the traditional errors have been corrected 
with success. But many a riddle still waits 
for its solution, and only a retranslation into 
Hebrew, made with perfect command of the 
subject, can remedy this” (p. 88). 
It may be of interest to notice that in xv: 
76 von Gebhardt reads dwxduevor, with one 
of the Athos MSS. (J), not dwxonevov, which 
Ryle and James prefer (RLCH), and 
follows this up with zoA¢uov (against the 
MSS.). Ryle and James conjecture zoAcpiov. 
Thus we get a Hebraism, ds diwxdpevo 
moA¢uov—t.é., ‘like those pursued by war.” 

This early notice seemed due to the textual 
importance of this new part of von Gebhardt 
and Harnack’s Zexte und Untersuchungen. 

T. K. CHeyne. 








BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 


Geometrical Conics. By the Rev. John J. Milne 
and R. F. Davis. (Macmillans.) 


Geometrical Conics. By Charles Smith. 
millans. ) 

Geometrical Conics. By F. 8. Macaulay. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 


Modern Analytical Geometry. By Charlotte A. 
Scott. (Macmillans.) 


TuE first part of Messrs. Milne and Davis's 
work, treating of the parabola, was noticed in 
the ACADEMY shortly after its appearance 4 
year or two ago, The second part, which 1s 
twice as long as the first, treats of the ellipse 
and the hyperbola. So far as possible these 
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two curves have been discussed together, the 
demonstration of a property of the ellipse being 
in general applicable to the analogous property 
of the hyperbola by means of a change of sign. 
In consequence, no use has been made of the 
auxiliary circle of the ellipse or of the conju- 
gate hyperbola. As regards diagrams, the 
e for the ellipse only is supplied; and 
the student is left to construct the corre- 
sponding figure for the hyperbola, except in 
those cases where some peculiarity occurs. 
At the outset three definitions of a central 
conic are given—the bifocal, the focus and 
directrix, and the co-ordinate definitions—and 
it is then shown that whichever of these is 
taken for basis the other two can be deduced 
as necessary consequences. Then follow the 
roperties of chords, tangents, envelopes, 
iameters, asymptotes. After a few pages 
devoted to the rectangular hyperbola, the 
properties of normals are very fully developed, 
and sections are devoted to curvature, confocal, 
and similar conics, The last twenty pages of 
the work are occupied with miscellaneous pro- 
positions of great interest and importance— 
such as the theorems of Frégier, Carnot, Pascal 
(where is Brianchon’s theorem ?), Maclaurin, 
Stewart, and those known as the locus ad tres 
lineas and locus ad quatuor lineas. A large 
number of exercises to be solved are dispersed 
throughout the volume in the places where the 
aid appropriate to their solution is to be found. 
The book contains a considerable number of 
ingenious proofs, and now and again a result 
reached by pure geometry is put into the form 
which a student will meet with in co-ordinate 
geometry. The references to Euclid seem to 
be unnecessary for readers who have attained to 
this stage, more especially as the edition of 
Euclid to which reference is made would 
appear to be Simson’s. For one feature of the 
book the authors deserve the warmest com- 
mendation—namely, for the credit which is 
given to Apollonius. His treatise on Conic 
Sections has evidently been consulted with the 
utmost care, and there is no doubt that 
Apollonius is hard reading. 


Mr. Charles Smith’s Geometrical Conics is 
divided into eight chapters: (1) general pro- 
perties of conics; (2) parabola; (3) ellipse; 
(4) hyperbola ; (5) sections of a cone; (6) ortho- 
gonal projection, similarity of curves, cur- 
vature of conics: (7) cross-ratios, involution, 
anharmonic properties of conics; (8) recipro- 
cation, conical projection. Though Mr. Smith 
begins his first chapter with proving some 
of the properties of conics by methods applic- 
able to all the different forms, yet he has 
written the chapter on the parabola in such 
& way that, by those who prefer to do so, 
it may be read first. This is well, since 
absolute beginners who have no special mathe- 
matical aptitude would find the first chapter 
rather hard. In the third proposition of this 
chapter, an assumption is made which ought 
certainly to have been proved. The author 
virtually confesses this by giving a reference to 
an edition of Euclid where the reader will find 
the missing demonstration. Instead of the 
reference, it would have been preferable to 
insert the proof in a note, as Drew did in the 
later editions of his Conic Sections. Mr. Smith, 
like Messrs. Milne and Davis, has followed the 
example long ago set by Dr. C. Taylor in 

ng no use of the conjugate hyperbola. 

He devotes, however, a page and a half to 
explaining what it is and mentioning its leading 
Properties. As was to be expected, the first four 
pters occupy far more space than the last 
four. The chapter on the sections of a cone is 
very brief, and so is the treatment of curvature. 
ore space is given to anharmonic properties, 
and the student will find, either in large or 


print, most of the leading theorems. | prope / ed i f 
chapter, and the metric properties in the sixth | 


The exposition of the subject is excellent ; the 


6 


diagrams are good and clear, and there is 
ample wealth of both easy and difficult exercises 
for solution. 


The arrangement of his materials which Mr. 
Macaulay has adopted seems at first sight con- 
siderably divergent from what, in this country, 
we are apt to regard as the orthodox one; but 
in reality the divergence is not so great as it 
looks. He begins with fourteen pages of 
definitions, some of them collected from the 
later pages of the text and thrown together for 
the sake of reference. The first chapter is on 
the form of the curve. The second, on the 
parabola, gives in fifteen propositions, with 
their corollaries, the chief properties of the 
curve. Theexposition is concise—in some cases 
too much so. Take, for instance, Prop. 20. It 
may be permissible to assume in a demonstration 
the leading characteristic of the Wallace line, 
which is now pretty well known; but it is 
hardly fair to a learner to take any other 
property of it which may happen to suit the 
exigencies cf the moment, and merely to tell 
him he will find this property established 
somewhere else. The mode of exposition 
i to a text-book need not be that suitable 
or an article in a mathematical journal. 
The third chapter discusses the diameters of 
the ellipse, the fourth the diameters and 
asymptotes of the hyperbola, and the fifth the 
general conic. These five chapters occupy 
about half the book. The sixth chapter gives 
the chief properties of poles and polars; the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth treat briefly of the 
rectangular hyperbola, the circle of curva- 
ture, the right circular cone, and orthogonal 
projection. The tenth and eleventh chapters, 
which are not intended for beginners, consist of 
miscellaneous theorems and an account of 
homographic rows and pencils. The subject 
of imaginary points, which had been previously 
defined in connexion with the diameters of a 
hyperbola, is taken up anew in the tenth 
chapter, and presented to the reader rather from 
an avalytical than from a purely geometrical 
standpoint. An extremely useful synopsis of 
the principal properties of the ellipse, with a 
figure on which they can be seen, is given at 
the end of the chapter on the general conic. 
The exercises for solution are numerous, and 
brief hints are occasionally appended of the 
method to be employed. The diagrams are 
well-drawn and clear. 


Miss Scott sub-titles her work ‘‘ An Intro- 
ductory Account of Certain Modern Ideas and 
Methods in Plane Analytical Geometry.” The 
modern ideas and methods are those that have 
been developed by Cayley, Chasles, Steiner, 
Moebius, Reye, Clebsch, Klein, Hirst, and 
others; and no more acceptable service to 
serious students of geometry could have been 
performed than to give, as Miss Scott has 
done, a lucid and systematic exposition of 
what they have hitherto had to seek in numer- 
ous scientific periodicals written in English, 
French, and German. As an acquaintance 
with these methods is useful for the student of 
higher mathematics, and as there is no English 
text-book which affords an adequate discussion 
of them, Miss Scott may claim with justice 
that she has ‘supplied a felt want.” 
The first chapter explains point and line 
co-ordinates, and brings out very clearly the 
correspondence that exists between the 
geometry which takes the point for primary 
element, and that which takes the straight 
line. Thesecond chapter is on the transforma- 
tion of co-ordinates, the third on figures 
determined by four elements, and the fourth on 
the principle of duality. The first paragraph 
of the fourth chapter is a model of how dual 
statements may be set out. The descriptive 





roperties of curves are treated in the fifth 


and seventh. The eighth chapter is on 
unicursal curves and curve-tracing, the ninth 
on cross-ratio, homography,‘and involution, the 
tenth on projection and linear transformation. 
The eleventh chapter, a specially important 
one, is on the theory of correspondence, and the 
last two treat of the absolute, and invariants 
and covariants. It is right to add that the 
typography and the diagrams are admirable. 
Miss Scott states that it has not been her 
ambition to add another to the many excellent 
collections of problems already existing, and 
accordingly she has sparingly introduced 
examples for solution. The reader will not 
regret this, for the interest of the book consists 
in the discussion of the various theories. As 
with the examples for solution, so with the 
references to authorities. ‘‘ Those that do 
appear have been given, some because they are 
perhaps not just in the line of reading that is 
usually followed, some because of special 
felicity of statement, a few for their historical 
interest.” One thing may be noticed with 
regard to the references to foreign sources— 
namely, that they contain no grammatical 
mistakes such as are too frequently to be found 
in mathematical works. Miss Scott has 
resisted the tendency which seems to beset 
our Transatlantic neighbours of adding num- 
bers of uncouth and unnecessary technical 
terms to the English language; and she has 
succeeded in producing a scholarly work, which 
does for modern analytical geometry what Mr. 
Lachlan’s treatise does for modern pure 


eometry. 
J. 8. M. 








IN MEMORIAM, 
PROF. VON ROTH, 


ALL who are interested in the ancient literature 
of India will have learned with regret that the 
chief of the Vedic scholars of Germany and the 
doyen of the professoriate of ae passed 
away on the 22nd of last month, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 

Rudolf Roth was born at Stuttgart on April 
3, 1821. Matriculating at Tiibingen, he entered 
upon the regular Wiirttemberg course of Pro- 
testant theology, but soon began to turn his 
attention to Oriental studies. After taking his 
Ph.D. degree he repaired to Paris. Here he 
came under the stimulating influence of the 
great French Orientalist, Eugéne Burnouf, who 
was not merely the only scholar at that time 
possessing a comprehensive acquaintance with 
Vedic literature, but also a great pioneer 
in Avestic research. Another distinguished 
pupil of those days who owed much to the 
teaching of Burnouf was Prof. Max Miiller. 
From Paris Roth came over to England, where, 
at the East India House and the Bodleian, 
he devoted himself to the examination and 
copying of Vedic MSS. Returning to Tiibingen 
in 1845, he settled there as Privatdozent for 
Oriental Philology. In the following year he 
published a small volume containing three 
treatises on the Literature and History of the 
Veda. This was an epoch-making work, and 
became the starting-point of Vedic research. 
The information here given by Roth is almost 
entirely based on his study of MS. material ; 
for the only portion of Vedic literature till then 
published was the first eighth of the Rigveda, 
edited afew years before by Rosen; and the 
only account of the Vedas was the essay pub- 
lished in 1805 by Colebrooke, the true pioneer 
of Sanskrit philology. ; 

In 1848 Roth became extraordinary professor. 
In 1856 he was promoted to an ordinary pro- 
fessorship, being at the same time appointed 
chief of the university library. He already 
bore among Orientalists a distinguished name, 
which spread the fame of Tiibingen to every 








country where the ancient language and 
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literature of India is studied. He had, in 1852, 
published, with valuable elucidations, an edition 
of Yaska’s Nirukta, the most ancient Vedic 
commentary in existence, dating perhaps from 
the fifth century B.c. 

The first volume of the great work with 
which Roth’s name will ever be associated had 
appeared in 1855. This was the great Sanskrit 
Dictionary printed under the auspices of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg. The 
seventh and last volume was not completed 
till 1875, about a quarter of a century after 
the work was firsttaken in hand. The n- 
sibility for the classical Sanskrit portion of the 
Dictionary was assumed by Dr. Bohtlingk, who, 
from his vast knowledge of the literature of the 
post-Vedic period, was better qualified for the 
work than any other scholar of the time. Roth 
undertook the task of dealing with the Vedic 

riod. His share not only forms the most 
important and valuable contribution hitherto 
made towards solving the great difficulties of 
Vedic interpretation, but is also the founda- 
tion on which nearly all subsequent researches 
on the language, institutions, religion, and 
mythology of the Veda are based. Roth is, 
therefore, to be regarded as the real founder of 
Vedic philology. 

No man could have been better qualified, 
both by natural gifts and by preparation, for an 
undertaking of such magnitude. In him imagin- 
ative power was combined with intellectual 
clearness, keenness, and penetration, as well as 
controlled by accuracy of scientific method, 
to a degree perhaps never surpassed among 
scholars. Conscious that his own share in 
the great Dictionary was the work of a 
— Roth anticipated that it would soon 

ecome antiquated. Comparatively little, how- 
ever, of the results at which he arrived have 
been upset by the criticism and research of 
younger scholars; There can be no more 
striking evidence of his genius than this. Ma 
later generations never be forgetful of the debt 
which Vedic scholarship owes to the labours of 
one of the greatest of the many great scholars 
Germany has produced ! 

In the year following the completion of the 
first volume of the lexicon, Roth brought out 
his edition of the Atharva Veda in collabora- 
tion with his former pupil, the late Prof. 
Whitney, who, as well as Prof. Albrecht Weber, 
contributed much valuable material to the 
Dictionary. 

Of Roth’s minor works it is here perhaps 
only necessary to mention his treatise on the 
Atharva Veda in Kashmir(1875), and his metrical 
translations of typical Vedic hymns in associa- 
tion with his two pupils, Geldner and Kaegi, in 
Siebenzig Lieder des Rigveda (1875). He con- 
tributed many important and valuable articles 
to various journals, especially that of the 
German Oriental Society. Clearness, direct- 
ness, and conciseness were characteristic of all 
that he wrote. If we could imagine him to have 
set himself to treat of any subject in competition 
with almost any other Sanskritist, Roth’s work 
would in all ee eng have been half the bulk, 
as well as double the value, of that of his 
rival. The one department which particularly 
interested Roth in Sanskrit literature, outside 
the circle of Vedic research, was medicine. 
Hence the medical articles in the great Dic- 
tionary are from his pen; and his last contri- 
bution to the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, published this year, is a notice of an 
Indian edition of a well-known Sanskrit work 
by the medical writer Vagbhata. 

Roth occasionally lectured on the Avesta; 
and several distinguished Zend scholars, such 
as Geldner and Mills, have been his pupils. He 
also contributed some articles on Avestan sub- 
jects to the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society. In addition to all his other university 
work, Roth was in the habit of giving a course 





of lectures every alternate year on the history 


of religions to a large and appreciative audience 
of theological students. 

When I spent the summer term at Tibingen, 
nearly ten years ago, I found among the 
—_ of — hy ' old 

entleman upw of six ears 0 . 
— ben one of the Sy adear's cna 

upils, he had returned to Tiibingen to continue 
is Oriental studies under his former teacher 
after an interruption of forty years. This is 
probably a unique experience among professors 
of Sanskrit. 

In accordance with the excellent German 
custom, the jubilee of Roth’s de was 
celebrated two years ago by the publication in 
his honour of a Festgruss, containing contribu- 
tions on Oriental subjects from forty-four 
scholars. The list of contributors contains the 
names of nearly all the leading Sanskritists of 
several countries. Almost all of them were his 
former pupils: indeed, probably no Orientalist 
has ever had a larger number of distinguished 
scholars among his disciples. 

Prof. Roth read English with ease, and 
greatly appreciated English literature. I once 
presented him with a copy of Andrew Lang’s 
End of Phaeacia, and well remember how 
thoroughly he enjoyed the humour of that 
tal 


e. 

Prof. Roth was ennobied by the late King 
of Wiirttemberg, in recognition of his great 
services to riental scholarship. Many 
academies and societies esteemed it an honour 
to count him among their members. Edinburgh, 
however, seems to have been the only foreign 
university which conferred upon him an 
honorary degree. But a scholar like Roth 
could well dispense with distinctions of this 
kind, nor was he the man to attach much 
importance to them. 

He was a thorough Swabian, possessing the 


Y | somewhat rugged straightforwardness of his 


countrymen. Though he received various 
honourable calls to other seats of learning, he 
refused them all, preferring to spend his life in 
his native land, the birthplace of so many 
famous men of Germany. 

He received foreign visitors at Tiibingen 
most hospitably; and many besides myself 
must look back with gratitude to stimulating 
discussions carried on in the great scholar’s 
house, so pleasantly situated on the vine-clad 
slopes of the Neckar. 

ARTHUR A. MACDONELL. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF KASHMIR 
Camp Jyusa Marg, Kashmir: June 20, 1895. 

In a memorial, drawn up by Prof. G. Bihler 
at the last International Congress of Oriental- 
ists at Geneva and signed by numerous members 
of the Indian section, the hope had been ex- 
pressed ‘‘ that the Senate of the Punjab Uni- 
versity would find it possible to allow Dr. 
Stein the necessary leisure for the completion 
of his Notes on the Chronicle of Kashmir,” a 
good deal of the archaeological and other 
information requisite for this task having 
already been collected by me during previous 
tours in Kashmir. 

With reference to this memorial, and a 
representation on the same subject addressed to 
the Government of India by Col. D. W. K. 
Barr, then Resident in Kashmir, an arrange- 
ment was subsequently sanctioned by the 
Punjab University and the Kashmir Darbar, by 
which my services have been set free for this 
work for a period of four and a half months 
in each of the years 1895 and 1896, including 
the annual vacation. The cost of this ‘‘depu- 
tation” will be borne jointly by the University 
and the Darbar, 


+ 


Thanks to this liberal arrangement, I haye 
now veen able to commence the preparation of 
vol. ii. of my edition of Kalhana’s Chronicle, 
which is to contain, besides full notes, transla- 
tions of the historically important portions 
of ~ work, as well as ae chapters 
on the ancient topography and chronology of 
Kashmir ~— - 


A short time before my departure from 
Lahore,I had the good fortune to find in the 
collection of one of the Kashmiri Purohitas there, 
much neglected and previously inaccessible, a 
MS. of the Chronicle which possesses con- 
siderable value for the constitution of the 
Sanskrit text. In the Introduction of vol. i, 
published in 1892, and noticed at the time in 
the ACADEMY, I had shown that the Codex of 
Rajanaka Ratnakanths, on which my edition of 
the text was based—though itself the archetype 
of all known Carada MSS. of the Rajatarangini 
—gave proof by its variae lectiones and marginal 
glosses of the contemporary existence of other 
MS. sources besides its own original. 

The Lahore MS., which ap to have been 
written about the same period as Ratnakantha’s 
Codex—namely, the second half of the seven- 
teenth century—certainly goes back to such an 
independent source. Though copied by an 
ignorant scribe from Cirada into Devanagari 
characters, and therefore full of blunders of 
transcription, it furnishes a great number of 
valuable new readings, which clear up hitherto 
doubtful or wholly unintelligible passages 
throughout the eight Cantos. The chief 
importance of the new MS., however, lies 
in the fact that it supplies many of 
the lacunae, sometimes extending to whole 
verses, which Ratnakantha’s Codex shows in 
the last two Cantos, forming in bulk more 
than half of the whole. In view of this circum- 
stance, it is fortunate that the losses of leaves 
which the MS. has suffered through careless 
handling, and which amount to about one- 
seventh of the text, occur mostly in the earlier 
Cantos. 

The fact that this MS. was long ago removed 
from Kashmir by one of the owner’s ancestors, 
who appears to have emigrated to Lucknow 
about the middle of the last century, helps to 
explain why its text is not represented in any 
of the extant Rijatarangini MSS. of the Valley. 

The textual results obtained by a collation 
of the Lahore MS. will be embodied in the 
Notes of my Second Volume. 

M. A. STEIN. 








THE GOD TARTAK. 
Barton-on-Humber. 

From 2 Kings xvii. 31 we find that ‘‘ Nibhaz 
and Tartak,” EBAaCétp xa rhv Oap0dx, as the LXX. 
call them, were gods of the Avites, the men of 
“Tvah” (ibid. xviii. 34; xix. 13). Schrader 
observes that ‘‘the place has not hitherto been 
pointed out,” and that “‘ the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions say nothing. ... about Nibchaz and 
Tartak of the Avvites” (The Cun. Inscriptions 
and the Old Test., Eng. edit., vol. i. 276). Nork 
(Die Gitter Syriens, 1842, p. 27) says that 
‘« Tharthak means ‘ Darkness,’ ”’ and, according 
to the Talmud Sanhedrin (fol. = “was repre- 
sented with an ass’s head.” g from 
such asinine speculations to the inscriptions, we 
find in Tablet S. 162, 1. 1 mention made of 
“the god Tartakhu.” The first part of the 
line is broken off, and, as appears from the 
context, it read ‘‘the Star of the god Tartakhu. 
This tablet is well known, since it contains the 
fragment of a Euphratean Planisphere, showing 
Girtab (Scorpio) as the sign of the eighth 
month. I have reproduced this fragment in Pro- 
ceedings Soc. Bib. Archaeol. (May, 1893, p.332): 


9 
In W.A.I., II. xlix. 48, we read: “ the Star 





Tartakhi”—ie., “of the Bird (Khu) Tarta” 
|—‘returns, Unrighteously in the land they 
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decree.” Sennacherib is represented (2 Kings 
xviii. 34) as speaking contemptuously of 
Tartak. In W.A.J. IL. lviii. 52 we find the 
fu!l name of the star and of the god—i.e., ‘‘the 
Star Raditartakhu,” which is placed next to “‘the 
star of the Eagle” (Jdkhu), this latter being 
admittedly Altair. I may observe that there 
are two Eagle-stars in the lists—i.e., (1) Idkhu- 
Zamama (= Aquila, the constellation), and (2) 
Idkhu, ‘‘ the Eagle,” a single star (= Altair) ; 
and we find on reference to Ptolemy’s Star 
Catalogue that both these Eagles reappear in 
it, the constellation being *Aerod dorépicuos, and 
the principal star in it 4 ém) rod uerappétvov 
Aauxpds kadotmevos ’Aerds. 

Turning to the Rev. W. Houghton’s admir- 
able paper, ‘‘ The Birds of the Assyrian Monu- 
ments” (T’ransactions, Soc. Bib. Archaeol., vol. 
viii.), we find in the general list of Akkadian 
bird-names (p. 135): Jdkhu(= ‘the Griffon 
Vulture, Eagles included”); Kasukuddakhu, 
or, as it may be read, Kasutardakhu (‘‘ Some 
screaming bird of prey ” = “ Beak-talons- 
tearing-bird,” R. B., Jun.); . . . dakhu 
(“Egyptian Vulture”); and a bird whose 
Akkadian name is lost, but which was called in 
Assyrian Khakhar-ili (‘‘The Raven-of-the- 
Gods”); and Karibbarkhati (‘‘The Antelope 
Attacker’’), and which both Delitzsch and Mr. 
Houghton clearly identify with the Lammer- 
geier (Gypaétus barbatus). I think it is clear 
that Raditartakhu (= ‘“‘ The Snatching-swoop- 
ing-teariug-bird”) — (in abraded form) the 
Heb. Tartak, and is the lost Akkadian name 
above referred to; and these bird star-gods, 
Idkhu and Tartak, are probably connected 
with the eagle-headed human figure which 
appears on the monuments, and which was 
formerly called ‘‘ Nisroch.”’ 

The next point in the inquiry is the question 
of stellar identification, and here we touch on 
the almost virgin study of the reasons of the 
special locations of the extra-zodiacal constella- 
tions in the Greek sphere. In this we find 
three bird-constellations practically together, 
being merely separated by the little Arrow 
(Oistos-Sagitta), which is evidently connected 
with them, and is shot among them. 
These are the Swan, the Eagle, and the 
constellation called by the Greeks Avra, 
This latter, connected in legend with Hermés 
and Orpheus, is apparently in origin an 
Hellenic symbol ef the wind; but its chief 
star, ‘‘steel-blue Vega, the zenith-queen of 
the heavenly lyre,” is Al-Nesr-al-Waki (vide 
Ulugh Beigh’s Star Catalogue in voc.), Vultur 
cadens, ‘‘ the Falling Grype,” and the Wega of 
the Alphonsine Tables. According to an Arab 
commentator on Ulugh Beigh, the stars « and 


- ¢ Lyrae represented the two wings of the 


“Grype,” by drawing in which he let himself 
swiftly down to the earth; and I think we 
may undoubtedly see in Vega the swooping 
Limmergeier, Raditartakhu, and the god 
Tartak of the Avites. It was customary 
for each town to havea particular patron- 
star—e.g., Dilgan (Capella) was the patron- 
star of Babylon; Dunpa-uddu (Mercury), 
the patron-star of Kharran; and so on. In 
many representations of the constellation 
Lyra, the two figures of lyre and bird are com- 
bined. Thus, in Bode’s Ura phia, the 
constellation is called ‘‘ Vultur et Lyra,” and is 
80 figured. I think I have given very strong 
reasons for believing that the constellation 
called by the Greeks Engonasin (‘the 
Kveeler”), and afterwards very properly 
identified with Héraklés, was originally the 
neeling Gilgames, so connected with the 
Eagle (vide letters in the ACADEMY on “the 
Eagle of Etan-Gilgamos,” January - May, 
1891); and, since Gilgames, as a sun-god, is 
Connected with Merddach, we are reminded of 
another aspect of these constellation-figures— 
‘e, the contest between Meréddach and the 


| 


three demon-birds, as shown on the cylinders, 
which is reproduced in Greek art (vide a 
well-known gem at Florence), in the contest 
betweea Héraklés, armed with bow and arrow 
(= the constellation Sagitta), and depicted 
kneeling on one knee (= Engonasin), aud the 
three Stymphalian birds (— Olor, Aquila, and 
Vultur). 
RoBERT Brown, JUN. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Miss GREENHILL has presented to the Royal 
College of Surgeons a MS. lexicon of Greek 
medical terms, in several volumes, compiled by 
the late Dr. Greenhill, of Hastings. The same 
institution has also acquired by purchase, for 
the sum of £70, a skeleton of the Dinornis 
maximus from the Canterbury Museum, Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 


THE date of the annual meeting of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, which is this 
year to be held in Leeds, has been postponed 
from July 17 to July 31, in consequence of the 
general election. 


A SELECT committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
reform of our present system of weights and 
measures, has unanimously adopted the 
following recommendations : 


**1. That the metrical system of weights and 
measures be at once legalised for all purposcs. 

‘- 2. That after a lapse of two years the metrical 
system be rendered compulsory by Ac} of Parlia- 
ment. 

**3, That the metrical system of weights and 
measures be taught in all public elementary 
echools as a necessary and integral part of arith- 
metic, and that decimals be introduced at an 
earlier period of the school curriculum than is the 
case at present.”’ 


Tue third international congress of zoologists 
is to be held this year at Leyden, during the 
third week of September, under the presidency 
of Dr. F. A. Jentink, director of the Leyden 
natural history museum. The following scheme 
for the sectional meetings has been arranged: 
(1) General zoology ; geographical distribution, 
including the fossil faunas ; the theory of evolu- 
tion. (2) Classification of living and extinct 
vertebrates; bionomy; geographical distribu- 
tion, including fossil vertebrates. (3) Com- 
parative anatomy of living and extinct verte- 
brates; embryology. (4) Classification of living 
and extinct invertebrates; bionomy. (5) En- 
tomology. (6) Comparative anatomy and em- 
bryology of invertebrates. The last congress 
was held at Moscow in 1892. 


Tue supplement of the Munich Al/gemeine 
Zeitung for July 6 contains a long obituary 
notice of Prof. Huxley, contributed by Dr. 
Eugene Oswald. 


The London Catalogue of British Plants. Ninth 
Edition. (Bell.) The eighth edition of this 
indispensable little work was published in 1886, 
and re-issued in 1890. The ninth edition 
exhibits certain changes, chiefly for the better. 
(1) The principle of division of labour, with 
the addition of the names of the specialists, is. 
carried further. (2) Some new plants appear, 
of course with the warning of italics. Lupinus 
perennis could not be longer excluded. Falcaria 
vulgaris comes in with a weaker claim. Jris 
tuberosa might have been ejected to make room 
for these: it really has no right to admission. 
(3) The census-numbers have been recast. (4) 
The shifting of names in accordance with the 
law of priority has entailed many fresh changes. 
Thus Buda now stands in place of Lepigonum, 
Pneumaria of Mertensia, while Schollera is intro- 








duced for one Vacciniwm, with what must be a 





misprint, Occycoccus. (5) The pamphlet is 
increased by several pages. The ‘‘ Explana- 
tions” are longer ; and, while Dr. White’s list 
of species and hybrids of Salix is given in the 
text, an alternative list by the Rev. E. F. 
Linton is printed at the end. Valuable as Mr. 
Linton’s arrangement is, we feel that here is 
a precedent set which may easily double the 
size of the Catalogue and alter its character. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Académie des Inscriptions has awarded 
the prix Bordin of 3000 francs (£120) to M. 
Haussoullier, of the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, 
for his work on the ’A@nvalwy MoArrela. 


WE may notice together the two last 
numbers of the Classical Review (David Nutt). 


For June, Mr. A. C. Clark examines 
afresh the curious question of the authenticity 
of two MSS. of the Letters of Cicero to Atticus, 
which are asserted to have been used by the 
sixteenth century French scholar, Siméon 
Dubois or Bosius—with a result very unfavour- 
able to his veracity; Mr. F. B. Jevons makes 
an interesting contribution to folk-lore, based 
upon the ancient Greek legislation regarding 
funerals; the Rev. Walter Lock supports 
the interpretation of xepérea in Aristotle’s 
Poetics as ‘‘simply any event in which any 
agent’s intention is overruled to produce an 
effect which is the direct opposite of that 
intention’’; Dr. E. A. Abbott criticises some 
statements in the posthumous volume of 
Lightfoot’s Biblical essays, relating to the 
testimony of Irenaeus about Polycarp; Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare amends the story of the 
death of Judas given in Acts from the 
Armenian and Georgian versions, supported 
by Papias; and Mr. 8. B. Platner examines 
the classical usage of punctum and momentum. 
Under archaeology, there are several import- 
ant articles. Prof. Furtwingler replies to 
criticisms on his reconstruction of the Athene 
Lemnia of Pheidias aud his explanation of the 
Parthenon sculptures; Mr. Cecil Smith, with 
an illustration, explains a red-figure cantharos 
in the British Museum, illustrating the myth 
of Ixion; and Mr. E. E. Sikes maintains—in 
opposition to the view that Nike was originally 
an abstraction from Athena—that, while Nike 
was a late conception, Athena Nike was still 
later, and that the goddess of victory cannot 
have originated, either at Athens or elsewhere, 
from an aspect of Athena. 


For July, Mr. J. Donovan—in continuation 
of a former paper on Greek jussives—now 
begins an examination of German theory on 
the subject; Mr. C. D. Chambers—in reply to 
Mr. Donovan—supports Prof. E. A. Sonnen- 
schein’s classification of conditional sentences 
in Greek; Mr. F. C. Conybeare quotes 
an old Armenian version of the inscrip- 
tion of Abercius, of which the fragmentary 
original was recently discovered by Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay, with the object of suggesting 
from it some emendations of the Greek text ; 
Prof. J. B. Mayor continues his critical notes 
on the Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria ; 
Mr. J. Gow contributes Horatiana and Mr, 
Herbert Richards Catulliana; and _ Prof. 
R. Seymour Conway mentions a new Pelignian 
inscription, of which one line runs /amel inim 
loufir = ‘‘servus et liber [tus ?].” Among the 
reviews we may specially mention: Waddell’s 
monumental edition of the Parmenides of 
Plato, by Mr. R. D. Hicks; Hilgard’s edition 
of the Greek grammarian, Choeroboscus, by 
Prof, E. G. Sihler, of New York ; and Postgate’s 
new critical edition of the Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum, by Mr. T. W. Jackson. 
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FINE ART. 
MYCENAEAN ART. 


Two or three recent meetings of the Académie 
Yes Inscriptions have been devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the art commonly called ‘‘ My- 
cenaean.” 

The subject was introduced by Dr. Helbig, 
of Rome, who is a foreign associate of the 
Académie. He began by contesting the 
received opinion of archaeologists, that this 
art originated in Greece, for the following 
reasons: (1) As M. Pottier has rightly 
observed, the Mycenaean monuments un- 
doubtedly made in the Peloponnese—such as 
the funerary stelae, the Gate of the Lions, the 
fresco of the bull, &c.—are far inferior in 
workmanship to those masterpieces among the 
movable objects which might have been 
imported from abroad: for example, the 
dagger blades worked ad intarsio, the handles 
of the mirrors, the gold seals, &c.; (2) the 
technical process, often of a complex nature, 
which characterise Mycenaean art—such as 
the intarsio on metal, the glass-ware, the 
puttery, the sculpture in gold and stone—are 
not to be found in the authentic monuments 
of Hellenic art that immediately follow the 
Mycenaean period; (3) there is no connexion 
between the Mycenaean style and that of the 
Dipylon, which replaced it in Greece proper 
—it is impossible to admit that the same 
ap who had produced the scenes full of 
ife on the cups from Amyclae could have 
degenerated to the geometric silhouettes of 
the Dipylon style; (4) the Mycenaean artists 
owe much of the elements of their decoration 
to a maritime fauna, showing that fishing 
occupied an important part in the life of the 
people. Such was not the case with the early 
Greeks. The narrative portions of the Homeric 
epics prove that the Greeks of that time did 
not practise fishing nor eat fish ; (5) Mycenaean 
objects have been found in certain regions 
which the Greeks only reached long after the 
end of the Mycenaean period—Egypt, Sicily, 
Italy, Sardinia, Spain. According to the 
Homeric epics, the arts and commerce were 
in a condition altogether primitive: there are 
no indications that the Greeks exported the 
products of their industry. 

All the facts relating to Mycenaean art 
correspond, on the other hand, very well with 
what we know of the Phoenicians. It can be 
shown that the elaborate technical processes 
mentioned above were known to the Phoe- 
nicians as early as the fifteenth century 
Bc. The general character of Mycenaean art 
resembles closely that of the purest Phoe- 
nician art. The Phoenicians were devoted to 
fishing from a remote antiquity: Sidon means 
‘‘fishing village”; fishes were a prominent 
object of worship in Phoenicia. It is certain 
that, in all the regions where Mycenaean 
objects have been found, the Phoenicians were 
already settled, at least as traders. Finally, 
the indications supplied by the Homeric epics 
about the industry and trade of the Phoe- 
nicians go back to the Mycenaean epoch. 
After the tenth century, it was no longer 
Sidon but Tyre that took the lead among 
Phoenician cities. But the epic poets never 
mention Tyre, but Sidon only, which proves 
that they followed a tradition older than the 
tenth century: that is to say, a tradition 
dating from the Mycenaean epoch. From all 
these arguments, Dr. Helbig inferred that the 
so-called Mycenaean art is nothing else than 
Phoenician art of the second millenium b c, 

In the discussion that followed, MM. 
Bertrand, Perrot, Collignon, Ravaisson, Dieula- 
foy, Philippe Berger, Bréal, H. Weil, De 
Vogiié, and Clermont-Ganneau took part. 

M. Ravaisson demonstated, from designs 





reproducing the human figure according to the 
works of Mycenaean art, that this art was 
based on a principle altogether different to 
that of Phoenicia and Assyria, and also to that 
of Egypt, a principle which is found nowhere 
outside Greece, and which is characterised, 
above all, by an energetic effort to express, by 
forms of excessive slimness and flexibility, the 
ideas of heroic strength and activity. This 
peculiar aesthetic morphology, which is 
essentially preserved through all periods of 
Greek art, finds its most ancient expressionin the 
objects discovered at Mycenae, Vaphio, Spata, 
and Menidi. There are to be seen in museums, 
notably at the Louvre, a large number of 
objects, hitherto little studied, which are 
examples much more elementary of this manner 
of seeing and working, and which take us 
back to a period far more remote. Among the 
most striking and instructive of these may be 
cited the vases painted in the style commonly, 
but improperly, called geometrical, and 
ornamented with figures of men and horses of 
the strangest character, which were discovered 
some while ago near a gate of Athens (the 
Dipylon), and at Cape Colias. But where is 
the cradle of primitive Greek art to be looked for? 
Neither in Asia Minor nor in Egypt, but rather 
—as M. Ravaisson maintained ten years ago—in 
the mountains and valleys of Northern Greece 
which formed the most ancient Thrace, where 
mythology placed the favourite residence of the 
Hellenic gods, where poetry described most of 
the heroes as being born, where the beginnings 
of art as well asof science and philosophy are 
laid, in the persons of Hyperborean Apollo (the 
patron cf Athens) and his priest Orpheus. 

M. Collignon accepted, with some reserva- 
tions, Dr. Helbig’s theory. Phoenician influ- 
ence is acknowledged about the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c., and also in the Homeric epoch ; why, 
then, should not this influence be admitted to 
have lasted during the intervening period ? 
Still, Dr. Helbig’s theory is too absolute ; and 
it seems to ignore the existence of a native 
Achaeanindustry. Some of the precious things 
found at Mycenae were undoubtedly made on 
the spot. He believed that there was also a 
native pottery. This opinion he supported by 
various technical arguments; and e further 
argued that, if a Phoenician origin for the 
pottery be granted, it would be difficult to 
account for the subsequent development of the 
geometrical style. For the geometrical style 
could be referred, to a certain extent, to the 
Mycenaean manufacture. 

M. Dieulafoy thought that Mycenaean art 
had borrowed largely from both Phoenicia and 
Egypt, and indirectly from Chaldaea. Itis in 
the ornamentation that Egyptian influence 
predominates: the rosettes, the _—~ the 
meanders are literal copies; such a ceiling as 
that of Orchomenus would not cause surprise 
if found among the tombs of Thebes. The 
sculpture, on the other hand, suggested the 
seal-engraving of Chaldaea. But, beside these 
resemblances, there are also differences strongly 
marked, which attest the share that the 
inhabitants of Greece, of the Archipelago, and 
of the coast of Asia Minor, took in the elabora- 
tion of Mycenaean art. Moreover, between 
Mycenae and Sidon there was something more 
than contact and borrowing: there was union 
so frequent and close that the average type of 
the Greek population became changed—from 
blond to brown. 

M. Perrot gave his reasons for continuing to 
maintain the commonly received view. M. de 
Vogiié offered some observations almost entirely 
favourable to Dr. Helbig’s theory. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXCAVATIONS ON THE ROMAN WALL, 

South Shie'ds: July 15, 1895, 
Excavations have been going on at Aescig 
during the past three or four weeks. Among 
‘ other things, the west gateway has been cleared, 
Nothing of importance has as yet been dis. 
covered, with the exception of the fragment of 
the circular base of a sepulchral inscription, 
on which is the word TOMOLAVIT (= tumu/avit), 
used probably in a sentence like [Pater] 

tomolavit [ filium]. 
ROBERT Buarr, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have in preparation 
a Life of the late Ford Madox Brown, written 
by his grandson, Mr, F. M. Hueffer, and to be 
illustrated with reproductions of several of his 
pictures. 


A COLLECTION of pictures illustrating moviog 
incidents in the life of Queen Victoria, with 
descriptive text, will be given as a pictorial 
supplement in the monthly part for August of 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


Mr, T. Fisher UNWIN is about to issue the 
second part of reproductions from the Paris 
Salons of 1895. Among the pictures given are 
‘Stella Maris,” by the author-artist Mme. 
Demont-Breton, M.D.; ‘Tixier’s allegory, 
‘* Spring”; and M. G. Callot’s ‘‘ Sleep.” 


THE following pictures have been purchased 
for the National Gallery: a group of portraits, 
life-size, known as ‘‘The Wine Contract,” by 
G. van den Eeckhout; a picture by J. C. 
Ibbetson, representing ‘‘Smugglers on the 
Irish Coast”; and a ‘St. Sebastian,” by 
Matteo di Giovanni of Siena, painted in 
tempera and unvarnished. 


Mr. C. GassroT, master of the Vintners’ 
Company, has presented to the Guildhall 
Art Gallery a picture by the late J. R. Herbert, 
entitled ‘‘ The Youth of Our Lord.” 


Wirk reference to the proposal for purchas- 
ing for the Guildhall Art Gallery, Holbein’s 
famous picture of the Barber-Surgeons, Sir 
Francis Cook has offered to contribute £500, 
provided that the remainder of the sum required 
is raised during the next six months. 


Tue forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Somerset Archaeological Society will be held 
at Bath, beginning on July 23, under the 
presidency of Mr. H. Duncan Skrine. 


THE new Communal Museum at Amsterdam 
is to be opened on September 14, with an 
exhibition of contemporary art, to which 
foreigners are invited to contribute. The 
exhibition will include painting, sculpture, 
architecture, design, and lithography. The 
municipality offer six gold medals as prizes, to 
be awarded by a jury. 


THE last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) 
contains two important papers. Mr. William H. 
Goodyear shows, with the help of two plates 
and other illustrations, that the Maison Carree 
at Nimes is constructed with the optical refiue- 
ment of curved horizontal lines, hitherto con- 
sidered peculiar to the Parthenon and other 
Greek temples of the fifth or sixth century 3.°. 
He also affirms that similar curves can be 
detected in the temple courts at Karnak, Luxor. 
and Edfu. The Rev. John P. Peters gives the 
first detailed account we have seen, from the 
point of view of archaeology, of the American 
excavations at Nippur in Babylonia. The 
article is illustrated with three plates and 4 
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number of plans and drawings in the 
text. Mr. Peters deals chiefly with the Ziggurat 
or temple hill, which he regards as a conven- 
tional mountain inhabited by the deity, corre- 
sponding to the Holy of Holies in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. He finds a further correspondence 
between two conical solid towers and the 
columns called Jachin and Boaz, to which he 
assigns @ phallic symbolism. With regard to 
the date of the work, he finds evidence that 
the earliest constructions on the site may have 
been erected as early as 6000 B.c., and that 
civilisation from that time onwards had been 
practically continuous, Strata above this lowest 
level can be dated consecutively from inscribed 
bricks. The oldest platform is that of the 
Akkade dynasty, beginning with Sargon 
(3800 B.C.); mext above is a platform of 
Ur-gur, the character of whose bricks is very 
distinct ; then we have the work of Kadashman- 
Turgu (1257 3B.c.); and, finally, the great 
reconstruction undertaken by Meli-Shiha, whom 
Prof. Hilprecht now identifies with Ashur- 
banipal of Assyria ag B.C.) Mr. W. Max 
Miller, of Philadelphia, contributes an inter- 
esting obituary of Brugsch-Pasha; and the 
summary Of archaeological discoveries, com- 
piled by Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton, 
the managing editor, is as full and valuable as 
ever, 








MUSIC. 


“TANNHAUSER” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Tals opera, announced several times during the 
season, was at length produced on Monday 
evening. It was, in many ways, an interesting 
performance. The Paris version was given for 
the first time. In the opening Venus scene the 
master shows us how skilfully he could graft 
his new style on to the old: a dangerous ex- 
periment, but one which proved successful. 
The power, imagination, and gorgeous colour- 
ing of the ballet music, and the passion, the 
delicacy of the Venus music, render the opening 
scene highly impressive. In one of his letters 
Wagner, refering to Berlioz, touching up an 
old opera, declares that he would have done 
far better to write a new one. The circum- 
stances, however, under which Wagner revised 
his “ Tannhaiuser”” were peculiar: it had been 
accepted by the Paris Opéra, and the composer 
was forced to comply with the regulations and 
provide a ballet. Yet, in spite of this addition, 
the opera failed. The recent success of 
the work at Paris has, however, fully atoned 
forthat failure. In 1861, party spirit ran high: 
the Parisians cannot be said to have disliked 
the work; they simply would not liisten to it. 
“Tannhauser”’ was sung for the first time at 
Covent Garden in French. It is natural that one 
should prefer it in German; but we have had 
“Die Meistersinger ” in Italian, and there is no 
valid reason why ‘‘ Tannhiuser” should not be 
performed in French. Mme. Adiniimpersonated 
Venus: her conception of the part was becoming, 
though her singing left much to desire. M. 
Alvarez proved, vocally, a good Tannbiiuser ; 
his rendering of the part, however, lacked 
intensity. His weakest moment was towards 
the close of the second act; later on he im- 
Proved, Miss Eames sang the Elisabeth 
uusi¢ artistically ; but she should learn a lesson 
from Mme. Albani, whose interpretation of the 
Part is always so dramatic and emotional. An 
apology was made for M. Maurel, the Wolfram, 
ad his singing in the first two acts was 
cetainly far from satisfactory; in the third 
act, however, he was heard to greater advan- 
tage. His acting throughout was dignified 
tad effective. M. Plangon as the Landgraf 
splayed many excellent qualities. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted skilfully, though he was 
at times forced to look after the vocalists rather 


than the music. The sudden death of Mr. 
Carrodus has removed from the orchestra a 
leader of ability, on Monday one could feel 
that a strong hand had ceased to exert its 
influence, 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


M. DE GREEF gave the first of three pianoforte 
recitals, at St. James’s Hall, on Saturday after- 
noon. In the matter of pianoforte playing the 
season now drawing to aclose has been unusually 
brilliant ; and judging from his first concert, we 
cannot say that the latest comer has eclipsed 
his rivals. M. de Greef is a sound and intelligent 
player, but his reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C sharp minor lacked poetry. The opening 
movement seemed cold, and the Allegretto was 
interpreted with a certain abruptness that 
marred the plaintive charm of the music, The 
Finale was the best of the three movements, 
Handel’s Variations, bearing on the programme 
the somewhat silly title of ‘‘ Le Forgeron 
Harmonieux,”’ was not rendered with sufficient 
breadth and dignity. There was some excellent 
playing in Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses, 

ut they were interpreted in too academical a 
To-day M. de Greef’s second programme 
includes the ‘ Appassionata”” Sonata and the 
Etudes Symphoniques, two works which 
will thoroughly test all his powers. And 
after hearing him a second time, we shall be 
better able to decide as to his merits. Past 
experience bids one beware of hasty judg- 
ment. 


M. Marix LOEVENSOHN gave a concert at St. 
James’s Hall, on Thursday afternoon. He 
layed two movements from Rubinstein’s ‘‘Cello 
oncerto” in D minor. He has a powerful 
tone and fair execution; his intonation, how- 
ever, is not always pure. The slow movement 
was tastefully rendered. But why did he not 
select something more interesting ? Concertos 
with pianoforte accompaniment, even when the 
music is attractive, are never satisfactory. 
Miss Ada Crossley sang Beethoven's ‘‘ In Questa 
Tomba” anda Dolby Ballad. She has a fine 
and well-trained mezzo-soprano voice, but her 
singing is rather cold. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terriss, and Miss Millward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, C, Fulton, R. Purdon, 
J. Cross, G. W. Cockburn, May, Harry Nicholls; Misses 
C. Brooke, Allestree, Barton, N. Comstock. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PRUDE’S PROGRESS. 

Messrs, Cyril Maude, W. T. Lovell, Ernest Leicester, Arthur 

Playfair, and Edward Righton; Mesdames Lena Ashwell, 

Ettie Williams, Alice Mansfield, and Fanny Brough. At 
7.50, A PRACTICAL JOKER. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, VANITY FAIR. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Charles Sugden, Wyes, Nye Chart, H. O. 
Clarey, Fawcett, A. Vane Tempest, Draycott, H. Sturge, W. 
Cheesman, F. Macdonnell, G. W. Anson; Misses Granville, 
Helena Dacre, Nancy Noel, Orford, F. Dillon, Mrs, John 
Wood. At 8, A NEAR SHAVE. 

CRITERION THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.25, THE HOME SECRETARY. 
Last Night. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, 
Mr, Chas. Brookfield, Mr. Sydney Brcugh, Mr, H, de Lange, 
Mr. D. S. James and Mr. Lewis Waller; Miss Jnlia 
Neilson, Miss Maude Millett, Miss Dolores Drummond, and 
Miss Mary Moore. 

DALY’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Augustin Daly. 

THIS EVENING, at 8,15, Augustin Daly’s Company, 
including Miss Ada Rehan, in MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT’S 
DREAM, James Lewis, George Clarke, Frank Worthing, 
John Craig, Herbert Gresham, Sidney Herbert ; Miss Sybil 
Carlisle, Miss Maxine Elliot, 

GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Mesers. 
= tage Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Charles Danby; Misses Katie Sey- 
mour, Barnett, Sherman, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, F, Ward, 
H. Lee, Sinden, and Ellaline Terries. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and I. Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane, At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 


GRAND THEATRE, N. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. C, Wilmot, 
NIGHTLY, at 7.30, the successful go-as-you-please 
Musical Comedy, THE LADY SLAVEY, by George Dance. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
Mr. Tree, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, FEDORA. Last Night. Mr. 
Tree, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Hallard, Mr. Maurice, Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Herbert Ross, Mr. Thomas; 
Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Mrs. Tree 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Pattie Browne, K. Hodson, M. 
Studholme, Hamer, Cadiz, Pounds, Collette, Gregory, 
Cannon, Fairfax, Davis, Adams, Flopp, Neild, and Lettie 
Lind; Messrs, Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, L. D’Orsay, 
Farren-Soutar, J. Le Hay, W. Biakeley. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
THIS DAY, at 3 and 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs, 
Philp, Vernon, ye Thorne, Roxborough, and W. H. 
Denny ; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, L, Searle, C. Jecks, 
S. Jerome, A. Newton, Ellerslie, Ford, Ellas Dee, Kitty 
Loftus. At 7.50, A WOMAN’S CAPRICE, 


TERRY’S THEATRE 
THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PASSPORT. Misses Fanny 
Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kate Tully, Grace Lane, Edith 
Milton, and Gertrude Kingston; Messrs. Yorke Stephens, 
Alfred Maltby, Compton Coutts, J. L. Mackay, Cecil Ram- 
say, R. Blunt, and G, Giddens, At 8.15, A WOMAN’S NO. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS BROWN. Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. L. Brough, Mr. J. 
Beauchamp, Mr. G. Farquhar, Mr, R, Harwood, Mr, Power ; 
Miss M, A, Victor, Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Homfrey, Miss 
E. Beringer. At 8.30, BETWEEN THE POSTS. 
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MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS 


ASPECTS of J UDAISM. Being Six- 
teen Sermons by ISRAEL ABRAHAMS and CLAUDE 
G. MONTEFIORE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

The TI VES.—“ The doctrines advocated, with much charm 
of style, are often not by any means exclusively Jewish, but 
such as are shared and honoured by all who care for religion 
and morality as those terms are commonly understood in 
the Western world.” 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS.—New Volumes. 
A SHORT MANUAL of COMPARA- 
TIVE PHILOLOGY for CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By 


P. GILES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of 


COUNTER-IRRITATION, By H. CAMERON GILLIES, 
M.D. 8vo, 6s. net. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 
POCKET EDITION.—Volume I 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old 


Face. Pott Svo, ls. 6d. 
POCKET NOVELS.—New Volume 
THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Richard 


HARDING DAVIS. With Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
THE LITERARY WORLD,-“The story is amusing 
throughout.......Mr. Gibson’s illustrations are perfect.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS—New Vol" 
MAID MARIAN and CROTCHET 
CASTLE. By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK, | Illus- 


trated by F. H. Townsend, With an Introduction by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Volumes. 
DEFOE. By W. Minto._STERNE. By 


H. D. TRAILL. — Haw teOnes By ms 


JAMES, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 373.—Contents. 
DEPRESSION CORRECTED. 
If. ARCHERY. 
Ill. LIFE of SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 
1V. BATESON ON VARIATION of ORGANIC LIFE. 
V. THE WORKS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
VI. PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. 
VIL. LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
VIII. MR. ssa BALFOUR on the FOUNDATIONS of 
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1X. ADAM SMITH and his FRIENDS. 
X. A POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 
London: Lonemans, Green & Co, 
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ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


Edited Vy 8. R. GARDINE me DCL, and 
REGINALD L. POOLE » M.A, 


JULY, 1895.—5s. 
Articl 
THE CONDITION of MORALS and RELIGIOUS BELIEF in 
the RELGN of EDWARD VI. By the Rev. Nicuotas Pocock. 
THE CONSTABLE LESDIGUIERES. By E. 
CROMWELL'S MAJOR-GENERALS. By Davip Watson Ranyiz. 
JOHN ROBERT SEELEY. By J. R. Taxyer. 


Notes and Documents.— Reviews of Books.—Periodical Netices.—List of 
Recent Historical Publications, 


ARMSTRONG. 


London: Lovemans, Green & Co, 


‘LANGUAGES.’ 


Edited by HENRY SCHAEFER. 

The Monthly Taternational Journal devoted to Philologic Research 
and Practical Linguistics. Greatly appreciated by authorities and 
general readers all the world over. uteresting Articles in various 
languages, elp to Students Excellent Foreign Advertising 
Medium. 

Single Copies, 34d , post free 
Offices : 


; Subscription, 4s per annum. 
19, Lupeate Hine. 


NOTTINGHAM TRACTS, U/l. 
THE FIRST CHAPTER OF ST. MATTHEW'S 
GOSPEL IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT RESEARCH. 


By GREY HUBERT SKIPWITH, 
Price 6p, 
London: Simrxin, Marsuatt & Co, 
Nottingham: James Be.w, Carlton Street. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&e.—K ING, SE vt R ALLTON, Limited, high- -class Printe a 
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Nise trated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
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Journals, 
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NOW READY. Price £2 25, 


PAHERIL (Kdition de Luae), 


FORMING FIRST VOLUME OF 


WALL DRAWINGS OF EL KAB, UPPER EGYPT. 
By J. J. TYLOR, F.S.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


To be obtained from Mr. QUARITCH, Messrs. KEGAN PAUL & OO, or 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


“A sumptuous ostuua*~Deity News. 








THREE CENTURIES | OF NONCONFORMITY. | 


Now READY, large crown Svo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO 18091, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Fstablishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . We ought to be specially ‘grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr, Miall tor the 
lis ght which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 

ES, barry acomplete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else.” 


WORKS BY DR. -MACLAREN. 


Crown Svyo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 


CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, DD, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Holy of Holies, ” “The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &c. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.’ *—Expository Times. 
“*Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.’ '— Methodist Recorder. 
** Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.”"—Word and Work. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


** For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orator. ...., 
The back pews of Dr, Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth.” — Methodist Times. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works 


Christian ‘Vorta Pulpit. 
THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 


“Open the hook wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.” 


Sunday School Chronicle. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
Chapters of the Gospel by John, 
“Every sermon glows with unction, and tews intense power er. "Methodist Recorder. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pusuisurrs, 





Lonpon: Furnivau Srreezr, E.C. 


21 AND 22, 
POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT, ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Large 4to, price 6d, B I RK BECK BANE, 
J oO Ss E P 4 M A Z Z I N 1 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
” TWo sy AAS CeECENS. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
; . T repavabic on deman 
A Memoir by E. A. V. “TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimen 
. iecaathia leat ae peti monthly balances, when not drawn below £10 
With TWO ESSAYS by MAZZINI— STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
“THOUGHTS ON DEMOCRACY” SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
AND Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 00 
oo deposit,and allows Interest monthly on each completed £!. 
Lad ” 
THE DUTIES OF MAX. BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
* . A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured ard read FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
> Overy » } -Tes j » 7 » or ° 7 
Democracy.” fil Mall Gast, Pmentand ewth Ol BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
. . : OF LAN 
“In its new form it should have thousands of new now gp yy 
readers.”— Weekly Dispatch. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with full particnlars, pest! 
“We doubt not it will have an immense circulation.” ANCIS RAVENSC ROFT. Mavae : 
eh . 
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ALEXANDER & SHEPILEARD, 
21 anv 22, Fyxyivat Srreet, B.C, 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 


DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays), IN 


from 9 a.m, to sunset. Admission 1s, on Mondays 6d., children 6d. TOILET VINOLIA SOAP. 


Lonpon: 
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Amongst the latest additions are a Giraffe, a pair of Brindled Gaus, 
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